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First  League  Function  Held 
At  Symphony  Hill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse 
Honor  League  Board 

The  League’s  first  official  function  at  Sym- 
pj^iy  Hill  (the  future  home  of  the  League 
^^■aii  fax  County,  Virginia)  was  held  on 
i^^day  afternoon,  September  16. 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
donor  of  the  gift,  together  with  Mr.  Shouse 
presented  a  cocktail  party  and  buffet  in  honor 
of  the  League  Board  of  Directors.  The  many 
guests,  drawn  from  leaders  in  government  and 
from  civic  and  cultural  groups  of  Washington 
and  its  suburban  areas,  welcomed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  board  and  evinced  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  deep  interest  in  the  League’s 
future  plans  and  work. 

Gathering  on  the  spacious  grounds  of  the 
historic  Shouse  estate,  known  as  Wolf  Trap 
Farm,  the  guests  constantly  turned  toward 
the  40-acre  tract  of  the  property  which  will 
become  the  League  headquarters — pointing 
out  to  each  other  the  most  logical  areas  for 
location  of  the  League  buildings,  making  rapid 
calculations  on  the  probable  location  of  roads 
and  second  guessing  each  other  on  total  costs 
of  the  building  project  and  the  dates  when  it 
might  be  completed. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


John  S.  Edwards 
Unanimously  Re-elected 
President  of  League 

John  S.  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president  of  the  League  for  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  year  by  the  1961-62  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  in  its  organization  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia,  June  24,  1961.  'The  Board  ex¬ 
pressed  deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  Edwards  for 
his  skillful  leadership  and  his  willingness 
to  continue  to  give  of  his  time  and  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  League. 

IN  SORROW  .  .  . 

In  sorrow,  the  music  and  orchestral  world 
mourns  the  untimely  deaths  of  two  vibrant 
and  beloved  young  men  of  great  stature 
and  significance  in  the  musical  and  cultural 
development  of  our  nation. 

David  R.  Robertson,  Director  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Conservatory  of  Music,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Wednesday,  July  12.  1961, 
while  in  France  on  a  sabbatical  leave.  Mr. 
Robertson  had  served  as  director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  since  1949. 

George  Judd,  Jr.,  young  manager  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  died  in 
July  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Judd  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Manager  of  the  Orchestra  in  1956. 


ASCAP  Hakes  $5,000 
Gift  to  League 

Gift  to  Finance  New  Publication 

The  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers  (ASCAP)  recently 
made  a  gift  of  $5,000  to  the  League  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  new  edition  of  the 
League’s  basic  manual  on  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  organization  and  operation. 

In  announcing  the  gift  to  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  Morton  Gould,  composer 
member  of  the  ASCAP  Board  of  Directors, 
wrote  as  follows:  “It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers  has 
authorized  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  be  given  to 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
for  the  publication  of  the  book  on  orchestra 
operations  ...  1  personally,  along  with  my 
colleagues  who  attended  your  last  convention 
(in  Philadelphia),  was  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  the  League  is  so  valiantly 
accomplishing  and  doing,  and  all  of  us  want 
to  help  to  whatever  extent  possible.” 

The  first  edition  of  the  manual,  titled  “The 
Community  Symphony  Orchestra — How  to 
Organize  and  Develop  It”,  written  by  Helen 
M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Swretary, 
appeared  originally  in  serial  form  in  the 
Music  Journal,  and  was  published  in  book 
form  in  1952  through  the  aid  of  the  C.  G.  Conn 
Instrument  Company. 

The  book  met  a  long  felt  need,  had  instant 
appeal  and  to  the  amazement  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  was  much  in  demand.  TTie  entire 
printing  of  nearly  5,000  copies  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  Additional  reprints  of  several  of  the 
chapters  (relating  to  organizational  pro¬ 
cedures,  financing,  campaigns,  womens  as¬ 
sociations)  also  were  distributed  widely  but 
no  part  of  the  publication  has  been  available 
for  several  years.  Literally  hundreds  of  re¬ 
quests  for  the  publication  are  turned  down 
each  year. 

Learning  of  the  constant  demand  for  a  new 
manual  and  of  the  League’s  difficulty  in 
financing  the  publication,  ASCAP  made  the 
gift  of  $5,000  toward  its  publication  costs  as 
an  aid  to  the  League  and  to  the  work  of 
the  nation’s  orchestras. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


“There  is  the  place,”  according  to  John  S. 
Edwards,  League  President,  as  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  Board  of  Directors  examine 
a  map  of  the  property  as  they  stand  in  front 
of  the  newly  erected  “Symphony  Hill”  sign. 
L.  to  R.,  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the 
Pa.sadena  Symphony;  John  Edwards,  Manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Alan  Watrous, 
Manager  of  the  Dallas  Symphony;  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary;  R.  H. 
Wangerin,  Manager  of  the  Louisville  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  HI,  Board  Mem^r 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony. 
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Vice-Presidents 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony;  President, 
Community  Arts  Councils,  Inc.,  300  Maine  Street, 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
R.  H.  Wongerin,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Orchestra,  830  South 
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Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony,  254 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Cond.,  Pasadena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  2301  McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony,  420  Royal  Oaks  Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild, 
5717  North  Scottsdale  Road,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 
Robert  MacIntyre,  Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony,  City 
Hall,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
201  West  Jefferson,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
William  Herring,  Director,  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council, 
610  Coliseum  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfloum,  Women's  Association,  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  151  South  Westwood  Lane,  Wayzata, 
Minnesota 

Charles  W.  Bonner,  Pres.,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  64 
North  Fulton,  Fresno,  California 
Alfred  Connable,  Board  Member,  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony,  1201  American  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Womens  Auxiliary,  Hartford 
Symphony,  29  Bainbridge  Rood,  West  Hartford  7, 
Connecticut 

Thomas  lannaccone.  Manager,  Rochester  Philharmonic, 
60  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 
Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony,  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-President,  National  Symphony. 
Chairman  of  fhe  President's  Music  Committee  of  the 
People-to-People  Program,  1916  F  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

R.  Wilton  Billstein,  President  and  Violist,  Woodbury 
Symphony,  66  North  Columbia  Street,  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Dougan,  Beloit  Symphony  Guild,  Colley 
Rood,  Box  620,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Victor  Feldbrill,  Conductor,  Winnipeg  Symphony,  744 
Queenston  Street,  Winnipeg  9,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Howard  Harrington,  Manager,  Detroit  Symphony, 
Henry  &  Edsel  Ford  Auditorium,  20  E.  Jefferson  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Board  Member,  Dallas  Symphony, 
8935  Douglas  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas 
Miss  Helen  Ryan,  Executive  Vice-President,  Florida 
Symphony,  1125  Belleaire  Circle,  Orlondo,  Florida 
George  Szell,  Music  Director,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Severance  Hall,  11001  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jockson  Wiley,  Conductor,  Springfield  Symphony,  Hotel 
Bancroft,  Springfield,  Ohio 


From  the  1961  League  National  Convention 

League  Membership  Elects  Eight  New  Board  Members 


In  the  League  Annual  Meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Saturday,  June 
24,  1961,  eight  new  members  were  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Representing  League  affiliated  orchestras, 
the  new  members  bring  distinction,  experi¬ 
ence  and  talents  to  the  League  as  it  sets  forth 
on  the  expanded  program  which  will  develop 
as  the  result  of  the  gift  of  property  made  to 
the  League  by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  international  headquarters  in  the  suburban 
area  of  Washington. 

The  League  board  of  directors  is,  at  all 
times,  representative  of  the  many  facets  of  the 
member^ip.  Board  members  are  drawn  from 
affiliated  symphony  orchestras  and  arts  coun¬ 
cils,  from  all  geographical  sections  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  from  organizations  operating  at 
various  financial  levels  and  established  in 
varying  sized  cities,  and  from  the  various  in¬ 
terest  areas  of  member  organizations. 

New  conductor  members  of  the  League 
board  are  George  Szell,  Music  Director  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra;  Victor  Feldbrill,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Winnipeg  Symphony;  and 
Jackson  Wiley,  Conductor  of  the  Springfield 
Symphony,  Ohio. 

New  members  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
orchestra  managers  include  Howard  Harring¬ 


ton,  Manager  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and 
Miss  Helen  Ryan,  Executive  Vice-president  of 
the  Florida  Symphony,  Orlando. 

Members  of  boards  of  directors  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  who  will  be  serving  on  the 
League  board  for  the  first  time  are  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Roberts,  board  member  of  the  Dallas 
Symphony,  and  R.  Wilton  Billstein,  President 
and  violist  of  the  Woodbury  Symphony,  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Dougan,  representing  the 
Beloit  Symphony  Guild,  Wisconsin,  is  the 
new  member  on  the  League  board  from  Sym¬ 
phony  Womens  Associations.  Mrs.  Dougan 
also  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  following  persons  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  League  board  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year:  Conductors:  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Pasadena  Symphony  and  Chorus;  Igor 
Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philhar¬ 
monic;  George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy 
Symphony,  Illinois. 

Managers:  John  S.  Edwards,  PittsbuMh 
Symphony;  Thomas  lannaccone,  Roch^^V 
Philharmonic,  N.  Y.;  Harold  Kendrick,  ^^w 
Haven  Symphony;  ^bert  MacIntyre,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Symphony;  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Boston 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Luncheon  for  Present  and  Former  Members  of  the  Leoque  Board  of  Directors 


Standing  L.  to  R.  Marvin  Rabin,  Conductor,  Boston  Youth  Symphony;  Jackson  Wiley,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio;  Charles  W.  Bonner,  President,  Fresno  Philharmonic;  R. 
Wilton  Billstein,  President,  Woodbury  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  HI.  Board  Member. 
Cincinnati  Symphony;  Gibson  Morrissey,  Confuctor,  Roanoke  Symphony;  Victor  Feldbrill. 
Conductor,  Winnipeg  Symphony;  Harry  Levenson.  Conductor,  Worcester  Orchestra;  Robert 
MacIntyre,  Manager,  Birmingham  Symphony;  William  Herring,  Executive  Director,  Winston- 
Salem  Arts  Council;  A.  H.  Miller,  Manager,  Duluth  Symphony;  Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflaum,  Womens 
Committee,  Minneapolis  Symphony;  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Board  Member,  Chattanooga  Sym¬ 
phony;  Alan  Watrous,  Manager,  Dallas  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member, 
Nashville  Symphony. 

Seated — back  row:  Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic;  Roger  Hall,  Man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  Thomas  Perry,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony;  Mrs.  G.  Robert 
Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild;  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Conductor,  Philadelphia;  John 
S.  Edwards,  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  League  President;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Board 
Member,  Dallas  Symphony. 

Front  row;  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore.  Board  Member,  Knoxville  Svmphony;  R.  H.  Wangerin, 
Manager,  Louisville  Orchestra;  Charles  Gigante.  Conductor.  Tri-City  Symphony;  Leslie  White. 
Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony;  Ralph  Black.  Manager,  Baltimore  Symphony;  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  League  Executive  Secretary. 
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League  Board  Entertained  at  Symphony  Hill 


Prs.  Jouett  Shouse,  John  S.  Edwards,  President  of  the  League 
Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  Mr.  Shouse  (right). 

SYMPHONY  HILL— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

“Wolf  Trap  Farm  has  inspired  many  de¬ 
velopments  of  significance”,  remarked  one  of 
the  guests.  “It  was  here,  you  know — right  un¬ 
der  this  huge  locust  tree — that  the  United 
Nations  was  conceived.  There’s  the  placque 
commemorating  the  event.  Now,  it  seems 
equally  fitting  that  this  significant  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  our  nations’s  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  likewise  should  be  linked  with  Wolf 
Trap  Farm.” 

To  the  west,  the  guests  looked  toward  the 
rolling  fields  and  hill  which  stretched  to¬ 
ward  the  skyline  of  the  distant  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  To  the  north  were  the  forest 
trees  in  which  will  be  placed  the  League 
buildings.  Black  Angus  cattle  grazed  in  the 
field  to  the  east.  ’Hie  bright,  fall  sunlight 
sparkled  and  glinted.  It  was  typical  fall 
“Homecoming”  weather. 

The  reception  at  Wolf  Trap  took  place 
ring  the  fall  board  meeting  of  the  League 
oard  of  Directors  which  was  held  at  the 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Septem¬ 
ber  15-17.  Making  the  twenty-five  minute 
trip  from  the  Hotel  to  Symphony  Hill  by  bus, 
eighteen  members  of  the  board  immediately 
identified  the  property  by  the  presence  of  the 
large,  newly  erected  signboard  which  reads 
“Symphony  Hill — site  of  the  future  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League”. 

After  receiving  a  cordial  welcome  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shouse,  the  board  members  set 
forth  on  foot  to  explore  a  snuill  section  of 
the  League  property,  walking  through  the 
woods,  scrambling  over  beautiful  rock  out¬ 
croppings  and  pacing  off  footage  estimates  at 
probable  building  sites. 

Not  only  was  it  “Homecoming”  weather 
that  afternoon — it  proved  to  be  a  “Home¬ 
coming”  event. 

Progress  on  Development  of  Symphony  Hill. 

As  the  Newsletter  goes  to  press,  the  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  of  the  property  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  Architect  Edward  Durell  Stone  is 
completing  the  first  set  of  plans.  Certain  legal 
procedures  are  progressing  including  the 
creation  of  a  new  corporate  entity  of  The 
League  in  The  State  of  Virginia  as  required 
of  non-profit  corporations  holding  property 
in  the  state.  Carl  Haverlin,  President  of 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  is  completing  the  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  the  building  fimd  campaign 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  radio  and  TV  broad¬ 
casting  industry. 


League  Board  Member  Howard  Harrington 
(left).  Manager  of  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hill  and  Mr.  Hill,  President  of 
the  Fairfax  County  Symphony  Orchestra — 
the  county  in  which  the  League’s  future  home 
is  located. 

NEW  LEAGUE  BOARD  MEMBERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Symphony;  Richard  Wangerin,  Louisville 
Orchestra;  Alan  Watrous,  Dallas  Symphony. 

Members  of  orchestra  boards  of  directors: 
Charles  W.  Bonner,  President,  Fresno  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Calif.;  Alfred  Connable,  Board 
Member,  Kalamazoo  Symphony;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Graham,  Board  Member,  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony;  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Greene,  Board  Member, 
Hartford  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III, 
Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Symphony;  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  Parker,  Board  Member,  Nashville 
Symphony;  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  National  Symphony. 

Symphony  Womens  Associations:  Mrs.  G. 
Rol^rt  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild; 
Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pfiaum,  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Womens  Association.  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs. 
Greene  Mrs.  Lazarus  and  Mrs.  Parker  also 
are  active  in  the  work  of  the  womens  associa¬ 
tions  of  their  orchestras. 

Arts  Council  representatives:  William  Her¬ 
ring,  Director,  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council. 
Mr.  Wangerin  is  Director  of  the  Louisville 
Fund  and  Mr.  Irwin  is  President  of  the 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 


Mr.  Wilbert  G.  Fritz  (left),  President  of  the  Arlington  County 
Civic  Symphony  Association,  which  will  be  one  of  the  League’s  new 
neighbors;  Mrs.  Fritz;  Harold  Spivacke,  Head  of  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Alan  Watrous  (right),  League  Board 
Member  and  Manager  of  the  Dallas  Symphony. 

President  Kennedy  Appoints  League 
Executive  Secretary  to  National 
Cultural  Center  Advisory  Committee 

President  Kennedy  recently  appointed 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts  for  the  National  Cultural  Center 
now  being  planned  for  the  Nation’s  Capital. 
The  Center  has  been  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  encourage  general  interest  in  the 
performing  arts  and  to  provide  appropriate 
facilities  for  their  presentation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

John  S.  Edwards,  President  of  the  League 
and  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
was  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
some  months  ago.  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  League 
Board  member,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  The  Cultural  Center. 


LEAGUE  BUSINESS  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  following  business  firms  hold  business 
memberships  in  the  League.  Their  dues  pay¬ 
ment  of  $100  per  year  entitles  them  to  certain 
member^ip  privileges  and  also  aids  in  the 
general  support  of  League  work. 

American  Society  of  Ck)mposers, 

Authors  and  Publishers 
Andrew  Schulhof  Management 
Baldwin  Piano  Company 
Boosey  and  Hawkes 
Bravo  Magazine 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

Capitol  Records 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

C.  G.  Conn.,  Ltd. 

Columbia  Artists  Management 
Columbia  Records 
Friedberg  Management,  Inc. 

Herb  Shriner  “Pops  Americana” 

Herbert  Barrett  Management,  Inc. 

Hurok  Attractions 
Interlochen  Press 
Kenallen  Enterprises 
Leeds  Music  Corporation 
Mills  Music,  Inc. 

Musical  America 
Orkney  Springs  Hotels,  Inc. 

Peninsula  Productions — COptain  Kangaroo 
Summy-Birchard  Publishing  Co. 

Theodore  Presser  Company 
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League  Retirement  Income 
Plan  Will  Become 
Effective  in  January,  1962 

The  League  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
negotiated  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  will  become  operative  in  January, 
1962.  The  plan  offers  symphony  orchestras 
and  arts  councils  opportimity  to  provide  a  re¬ 
tirement  income  program  for  conductors, 
managers  and  administrative  employees.  The 
individual  and  the  organizations  share  the 
cost  equally. 

In  years  past,  the  modest  salaries  which 
can  be  paid  by  most  orchestras  together  with 
the  lack  of  any  security  provisions  and  fringe 
benefits  have  posed  a  serious  problem  to  per¬ 
sons  seeking  to  enter  symphony  work  as  a  life 
time  career.  Furthermore,  solution  of  the 
problem  of  meeting  serious  financial  need 
when  an  employee  arrives  at  retirement  age 
has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  and  oc¬ 
casional  heartbreak  to  both  the  individuals 
and  organizations  involved. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  League 
Board  of  Directors  undertook  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  developing  a  retirement  mcome  plan 
for  conductors,  managers  and  aoministrative 
employees  which  would  take  into  account  the 
special  circumstances  characteristic  of  the 
world  of  symphony  orchestras  and  arts  coun¬ 
cils.  Plans  offered  by  many  companies  were 
under  study  for  a  tl^ee  year  period  and  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Plan  was  adopted 
upon  the  advice  and  counsel  of  nationally 
known  insurance  consultants  and  actuarial 
firms. 

At  this  time,  the  plan  does  not  offer  cover¬ 
age  for  orchestra  musicians  due  to  the  fact 
that  various  plans  already  are  available  to 
musicians  in  many  of  the  major  and  metro¬ 
politan  orchestras,  and  the  majority  of  players 
in  community  orchestras  may  obtain  coverage 
through  their  regular  employment  as  teachers 
or  employees  in  business  and  industry. 

Orchestras  and  arts  councils  affiliated  with 
the  League  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
plan  and  are  urged  to  complete  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  procedures  immediately  so  that  their 
coverage  can  start  in  January. 

Full  information  on  the  procedures  and  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  League  office.  Post  Office  Box 
164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

YORK  SYMPHONY  TICKET 
CAMPAIGN  IDEA 

During  the  fall  ticket  campaign,  season 
tickets  for  the  York  Symphony,  Pa.,  were 
available  at  the  Colonial  Book  Store.  For  one 
week,  all  regular  merchandise  purchased  by 
symphony  ticket  buyers  at  the  Colonial  Book 
store  earned  a  commission  for  the  Orchestra. 


Fewer  Music  Teachers 

Last  spring’s  crop  of  graduating  music 
teachers  was  6.1  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1960, 
reports  NEA,  despite  the  fact  that  the  overall 
supply  of  new  instructors  for  all  fields  is  up 
6.8  per  cent  to  139,061  .  .  .  The  1961  graduating 
class  also  produced  fewer  librarians,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  home  economics  and  commercial 
teachers  but  more  math,  science  and  English 
teachers  than  the  year  before.  (Quoted  from 
the  Sept.  1961  issue  of  the  Music  Business 
Newsletter  published  by  the  W.  W.  Kimball 
Co.) 


Louisville  Orchestra  Observes 
25lh  Anniversary 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  season  during  1961-62.  In 
a  recent  full  page  newspaper  advertisement, 
the  Orchestra  expressed  its  thanks  to  the 
community  and  gave  the  following  summary 
of  its  25  years  of  work  and  cultural  service: 

1.  The  Education  Series  of  concerts  has  in¬ 
troduced  good  music  to  nearly  1,(KK),0C0 
school  children. 

2.  The  Orchestra  has  played  121  concerts  in 
35  cities  and  towns  throughout  ihe  State 
of  Kentucky  and  made  an  appearance  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York. 

3.  Encouragement  has  been  given  to  living 
composers  through  world  premiere  per¬ 
formances  of  139  orchestral  works  and 
ofjeras.  116  of  the  works  have  been 
recorded  on  51  high-fidelity  records  which 
have  been  sold  to  music  connoisseurs  in 
all  50  states  and  18  foreign  countries. 
First  heard  in  Louisville,  the  works  sub¬ 
sequently  have  received  more  than  1,000 
performances  by  orchestras  in  the  U.  S. 
and  throughout  the  Free  World. 

The  1961-62  season  will  consist  of  eight 
pairs  of  subscription  concerts,  eight  youth 
concerts  in  the  “Making  Music  Series”,  two 
high  school  concerts,  four  free  pops  concerts, 
and  fourteen  Kentucky  tour  concerts  many  of 
which  are  made  possible  through  the  grant 
made  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  is  Robert 
Whitney  and  R.  H.  Wangerin  is  Manager. 

Grande  Ronde  Symphony 
Performed  at  International 
Music  Festival  in  Antwerp 

The  Grande  Ronde  Symphony  (La  Grande, 
Oregon)  which  proudly  proclaims  itself  to  be 
“an  amateur  orchestra”  participated  in  the 
International  Music  Festival  in  Antwerp  — 
winning  the  gold  medal,  and  presented  con¬ 
certs  at  The  Hague,  Bloemendahl,  Paris  and 
London. 

L.  Rhodes  Lewis,  the  Orchestra’s  Musical 
Director,  reports  that  the  trip  and  concert  tour 
were  organized  and  developed  for  and  by  the 
orchestra  with  limited  financial  help  from 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Many  of  the  players  met  a  portion  of  their 
own  expenses. 

The  orchestra’s  European  concerts  met 
with  great  success  and  were  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
interest  of  amateur  musicians  in  the  United 
States  in  developing  a  fine  orchestral  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  sheer  love  of  music. 

Honors  and  courtesies  were  showered  upon 
the  orchestra  in  each  city.  Following  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  concert  in  the  park  on  the  Champ  D’ 
Elysees  in  Paris,  a  public  ceremony  was  held 
in  the  Montemarte  district  in  which  citations 
were  given  to  each  member  of  the  orchestra. 
The  Vice-president  of  Paris  presented  the 
gold  medal  from  the  City  of  Paris,  and  the 
“Grande  Croix”  of  the  French  Government  to 
the  orchestra.  Dr.  Lewis  was  made  a  Knight 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“And  now”,  remarked  Dr.  Lewis,  “many 
more  Europeans  know  something  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  that  success  does  come  from 
small  American  communities.” 


Gifford  Foundation  Grants 
$50,000  for  Orchestra 
In  Syracuse,  New  York 

The  Rosamond  Gifford  Charitable  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  announced  in  July  the 
granting  of  $50,000  to  subsidize  a  community 
symphony  orchestra  for  Syracuse  and  Onan- 
daga  County,  N.  Y.  with  a  full  1961-62  con¬ 
cert  season  and  children’s  concerts.  The  grant 
was  made  to  the  Onandaga  Symph.ony  Or¬ 
chestra  Association,  sponsors  of  the  Syracuse 
Symphony  (formerly  the  Onandaga  Sym¬ 
phony)  and  the  Syracuse  Chorale. 

Mrs.  William  Holbrook,  trustee  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Gifford  Foundation,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  grant  as  follows:  “In  the  not 
too  distant  past,  the  residents  of  Syracuse  had 
one  of  the  most  respected  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  During  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s,  Syracuse  could  take  pride 
in  its  symphony  music  for  adult  audiences  as 
well  as  children  which  was  second  to  none 
in  quality.  The  Trustees  of  the  Gifford 
Foundation  have  authorized  the  grant  of 
$50,000  to  enable  the  symphony  association 
to  undertake  this  ambitious  plan  of  action  in 
rebuilding  a  high  quality  local  symphou^^ 
orchestra  organization  so  that  the  residents^^P 
Syracuse  and  Onandaga  County  can  have  t^^ 
opportunity  to  hear  the  best  in  music  and 
see  it  performed  by  able  local  musicians.” 

The  Orchestra  Association  has  announced 
the  appointments  of  Karl  Kritz  to  the  post 
of  Music  Director,  and  Benson  Snyder  as 
Manager  of  the  Orchestra.  Mr.  Kritz  formerly 
was  the  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 

NEW  CONDUCTING  COURSE 

The  new  School  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
recently  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
new  course  in  symphony  orchestra  conducting 
to  be  presented  by  Wilfrid  Pelletier,  con¬ 
ductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  cur¬ 
rently  Director-General  of  the  music  con¬ 
servatories  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Mr.  Pel¬ 
letier  also  will  serve  as  the  conductor  of  the 
Professional  Training  Orchestra  of  the  New 
School  of  Music. 

Michigan  Civic  Orchestra  Associating^ 
Fall  Conference 

The  Michigan  Civic  Orchestra  Association 
annual  Fall  Conference  will  be  presented 
November  11-12,  1861,  at  Ann  Arbor  High 
School.  Sessions  are  scheduled  for  conductors, 
womens  associations,  board  members  and 
orchestra  members.  The  Michigan  Youth 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Orien  Dai¬ 
ley,  and  a  concert  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Civic 
Orchestra,  William  D.  Fitch,  Conductor,  will 
be  heard  during  the  conference.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  on  reservations  for  the  conference 
may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  V.  H.  Bibicoff, 
Box  1204,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  Masterwork  Music  and  Art  Foundation 
sponsored  a  booth  at  the  Morris  County  Fair, 
New  Jersey,  in  August  as  a  means  of  ac¬ 
quainting  more  people  with  the  work  of  the 
Foundation. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
Conrad  Hilton 

Conrad  Hilton  announced  plans  to  build 
a  new  $30  million  hotel  in  San  Francisco 
recently  and  stated  that  “If  we  don’t  start 
construction  in  90  days.  I’ll  personally  give 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  $5,000”.  We 
trust  that  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  took 
suitable  steps. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Wagner,  noted  composer, 
conductor  and  author,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Composition  and 
Theory  at  the  Los  Angeles  Conservatory 
of  Music.  He  will  also  appear  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  Santa  Monica  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  for  several  concerts 
during  the  1961-62  season. 

Dr.  Wagner  is  the  author  of  two  out¬ 
standing  books: 

BAND  SCORING 

McGraw-Hill  Series  in  Music 
443  pages  $7.95 

(Text  Edition) 

^  “.  .  .  easily  the  best  and  most 

"borough  guide  that  has  so  far  appeared 
in  this  held,  and  it  should  become  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  standard  text  within  a  short 
time.  It  is  truly  comprehensive,  for  Mr. 
Wagner  not  only  gives  all  of  the  routine 
information  about  ranges,  pitches  and 
characteristics  of  instruments,  alone  and 
in  combination,  that  one  finds  in  other 
books,  but  shows  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
really  fundamental  problems,  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  artistic,  that  must  concern  the 
musician  working  with  band  music.  In 
other  words,  he  has  provided  us  with 
the  reliable  guide  that  has  so  long  been 
needed.” 

— Musical  Courier 

WORKBOOK— $2.95 


'  ORCHESTRATION 

A  Practical  Handbook 

McGraw-Hill  Series  in  Music 

366  pages  $6.95 

(Text  Edition) 

“The  text  seems  to  be  unusually 
well  organized  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
both  scholarly  and  practical  and  will  be 
a  distinctive  addition  to  the  literature  in 
this  field.  The  WORKBOOK  makes 
available  to  the  student  a  wealth  of 
carefully  selected  music  for  study.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  by  the  wide 
range  of  styles  and  media  which  the 
examples  represent.” 

Professor  Howard  A.  Murphy 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

WORKBOOK— $2.50 
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330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Signs  of  I  he  Times 


CULTURE  INVADES 
STATE  FAIR  OF  TEXAS 

Symphony  orchestras  are  groping  more  or 
less  blindly  and  with  ever  pressing  urgency 
for  that  great  mass  audience — the  other  98% 
of  the  national  population  which  as  yet 
seldom,  if  ever,  darkens  the  threshholds  of 
concert  halls. 

The  Dallas  Symphony  may  have  found  a 
portion  of  its  ‘other  98%’ — at  the  State  Fair 
of  Texas  when  it  played  a  concert  in  a 
stadium  to  30,000.  It  was  the  1812  Over¬ 
ture  which  could  qualify  for  comparable  size 
and  under  the  direction  of  Donald  Johanos, 
Resident  Conductor  of  the  Dallas  Symphony, 
the  Overture  was  presented  in  full  panoply 
with  the  full  Orchestra  assisted  by  an  Air 
Force  band,  sixteen  cannons,  bells,  gunners 
from  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  a  fire¬ 
works  set  piece  depicting  the  burning  of 
Moscow — in  fact,  the  works. 

Perhaps  the  real  news  in  this  story,  how¬ 
ever,  has  to  do  with  the  State  Fair  itself 
which  proudly  advertised  an  “Exposition  of 
Music”  as  one  of  the  major  attractions  of  the 
Fair  and  distributed  a  special  folder  pro¬ 
moting  the  musical  events. 

The  listings  included,  among  others: 

Highlights  of  1961 

Daily  Events 

Torchlight  Parade  of  Music  6:45  p.  m. 
nightly 

Mobil  Sky  Revue,  Midway  state,  2  and 
7:30  p.  m..  Free 

Special  Events 
Old  Fiddlers  Contest 
Gospel  Song  Festival 
Texas  Music  Festival 
Dallas  Symphony  Spectacular,  Fireworks 
Western  Music  Jamboree 

In  the  “Musical  Exposition”  brochure,  men¬ 
tion  of  the  following  Fair  events  was  tossed 
in — rather  casually  as  also  being  available: 
agriculture  show,  automobile  show,  space  age 
exhibits,  advance  model  home,  million  dollar 
midway,  football,  Texas  international  trade 
fair. 


Columbia  Artist  Management  recently  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Ronald  Wilford  as 
Mr.  Arthur  Judson’s  Associate  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  conductors. 

Summy — Birchard  Publishing  Company  has, 
within  the  last  few  months,  purchased  the 
National  Concert  and  Artist  Corporation,  the 
Civic  Concert  Service,  Inc.,  and  Musical 
Courier.  New  offices  of  NCAC  and  Civic  Con¬ 
cert  Service  will  be  located  at  31  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Eric  Semon  Associates  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  association  with  the  Friedberg  Man¬ 
agement  by  Gerard  and  Marianne  Semon  who 
formerly  were  affiliated  as  vice  presidents 
with  the  National  Concert  and  Artists  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Boosey  &  Hawkes  recently  made  a  gift  of 
full  orchestral  scores  to  nearly  four  hundred 
symphony  orchestras  and  conductors.  A  full 
set  of  all  the  gift  scores  also  was  presented  to 
the  League  including  Copland’s  “Lincoln 
Portrait”,  “Appalachian  Spring”,  “Concerto 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra”,  “Music  for  the 
Theatre”,  “Dance  Symphony”  and  the  First 
Symphony;  and  “Thanksgiving  Overture”  by 
Elarl  George,  “Brigg  Fair”  by  Delius,  “Design” 
by  Ned  Rorem,  Brahms’  EUeven  Chorale  Pre¬ 
ludes  transcribed  for  orchestra  by  Virgil 
Thomson,  Thomson’s  “Fugues  and  Canti¬ 
lenas”,  “Stars  and  Stripes”  ballet  aramged  by 
Hershy  Kay  after  the  music  of  Sousa,  Kay’s 
“Western  Symphony”. 


League  Experimenting  With 
Psychological  Tests  In 
Conjunction  With  Manage¬ 
ment  Training  Project 

How  do  you  evaluate  and  assess  the  prob¬ 
able  potentials  for  success  of  an  individual 
seeking  to  enter  the  field  of  orchestra  man¬ 
agement? 

This  question  has  proven  to  be  a  difficult 
one  for  many  orchestras  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Likewise,  it  has  been  of  vital 
concern  to  the  League  in  presentation  of  its 
management  courses  during  the  last  nine 
years  and  in  attempting  to  give  requested 
counsel  to  individuals  and  organizations. 

Receipt  last  spring  of  the  Avalon  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  for  ^  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
In-Service  Training  Program  in  Orchestra 
Management  gave  the  League  opportimity  to 
probe  more  deeply  into  the  intricacies  of 
vocational  guidance  as  applied  to  symphony 
orchestra  management. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  backgrounds 
of  education  and  experience,  certain  skills 
and  talents  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  success 
in  orchestra  management.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that,  in  the  last  cmalysis,  effective  or¬ 
chestra  management  is  dependent  on  a  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  but  none  the  less  recognizable 
approach  to  life,  the  ability  to  offer  leadership 
and  establish  command. 

Individuals  who  have  lived  long  enough  to 
have  had  opportunity  to  test  these  talents  and 
strengths  in  various  types  of  employment 
can  produce  evidence  of  their  presence. 
Young  people  who  have  not  yet  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  their  full  capacities 
as  employees  cannot  produce  such  evidence — 
yet  the  League’s  project  in  management 
training  is  seeking  to  bring  new  talent  into 
the  field  of  management. 

This  situation  led  to  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  augmenting  personal  interviews, 
references,  etc.  with  psychological  tests  de¬ 
signed  to  reveal  the  presence  or  absence  of 
various  personality  traits  thought  to  be  signi¬ 
ficant  in  orchestra  management.  Work  was 
then  started  with  a  professional  consulting 
psychologist  active  in  the  personnel  place¬ 
ment  field. 

Inasmuch  as  the  application  of  psychological 
testing  to  the  orchestra  field  is  a  new  develop¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  dearth  of  specific  control 
data  from  which  to  evaluate  the  tests.  The 
League  then  turned  to  the  professional 
orchestra  managers  asking  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  assist  in  the  experiment  by  taking 
the  tests  thereby  providing  data  needed  to 
evaluate  the  tests  and  the  ratings. 

Many  of  the  managers  responded  with  great 
interest  and,  it  mi^t  be  added  with  con¬ 
siderable  courage,  stated  they  would  be 
willing  to  participate  in  the  project  in  the 
hope  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  they  were 
qualified  (from  the  psychologist’s  point  of 
view)  for  the  work  they  were  doing. 

To  date,  one  of  the  managers  has  completed 
the  tests — with  great  success.  He  has  learned 
that  he  is  emminently  qualified  (psychol¬ 
ogically  speaking)  for  the  position  he  has 
held  successfully  for  many  years. 

If  the  experiment  indicates  there  is  validity 
in  the  testing  procedure,  the  League  hopes 
that  it  may  be  able  to  offer  a  testing  and 
consulting  service  to  affiliated  orchestras  as 
they  consider  applicants  for  managerial  and 
administrative  personnel. 
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Symphony  Womens  Associations 


Pasadena  Junior  Committee 
Sponsors  Chartered  Train  Benefit 

A  chartered  train  made-up  to  order  in¬ 
cluding  baggage  cars  for  dancing  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  fund  raising  scheme  developed  by 
the  Pasadena  Symphony  Junior  Womens 
Committee.  The  group  has  chartered  a  Santa 
Fe  train  to  be  known  as  the  “Symphony 
Special”  which  will  “highball  to  Riverside”. 
The  party  goers  will  board  the  train  at  the 
Pasadena  station  where  they  will  be  met  by 
a  group  of  musicians  who  will  entertain  dur¬ 
ing  the  train  ride  (approximately  one  hour) 
to  Riverside. 

The  entire  group  will  have  dinner  at  River¬ 
side  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  world 
famous  Mission  Inn,  known  for  its  historic 
coUectians  and  mysterious  catacombs,  and 
will  re-board  the  train  for  the  trip  back 
home.  Tickets  for  the  affair  include  the 
round-trip  train  ticket,  entertainment  en 
route  and  the  dinner  at  Mission  Inn. 

Profits  will  be  used  to  present  a  Youth 
Concert  in  February. 


Sacramento  Symphony  Womens 
League  Rewards  Ticket  Sellers 

"niis  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Sacramento 
Symphony  League  has  established  the  $100 
club  to  recognize  outstanding  salesmanship 
among  their  season  ticket  sellers.  All  Sym¬ 
phony  League  members  were  invited  to  awn- 
pete  for  three  cash  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  $25, 
which  will  go  to  the  three  League  members 
whose  season  ticket  sales  to  new  subscribers 
bring  in  the  largest  amoimt  of  money. 

The  prizes,  donated  by  the  Sacrcunento  Sym¬ 
phony  Association  through  special  patron  gifts 
made  for  this  purpose,  will  be  awarded  at  the 
Symphony  League’s  Annual  Fall  Fashion 
Show. 


Florida  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
Presents  First  Fund  Raising  Project 

The  Florida  Symphony  Womens  Committee, 
Orlando,  presented  as  the  first  fund  raising 
project,  “Courtship  to  Music”,  a  fall  fashion 
show  in  cooperation  with  the  Orlando  Down¬ 
town  Council.  Successful  radio,  TV  and  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  combined  with  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  retail  merchants  through  adver¬ 
tising  display  and  ticket  booths  in  the  stores, 
enabled  Ae  Womens  Committee  to  net  over 
$1,300  for  the  Orchestra’s  maintenance  fund. 

The  Conunittee  conducted  an  all-out  mem¬ 
bership  drive  during  the  summer,  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  November  season  ticket  campaign 
and  will  sponsor  a  series  of  pops  concerts  and 
a  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  during 
the  year. 


No  Rest  for  the  Immobilized 
In  Portland  Symphony 
Womens  Committee 

The  Portland  Symphony  Womens  Commit¬ 
tee  (Oregon)  is  presenting  a  series  of  “chain 
parties”  as  a  fall  fund  raising  event.  One  of 
the  committee  members,  housebound  and  cast- 
bound  due  to  a  skiing  accident  at  Sun  Valley, 
was  drafted  as  trouble  shooter  for  the  project 
inasmuch  as  she  could  not  get  away  from  the 
telephone.  The  chain  of  parties  will  extend 
to  Hawaii.  One  of  the  guests  who  attended  a 
Portland  party — a  visitor  from  Hawaii — will 
entertain  former  Portlanders  now  living  in 
the  Islands  upon  her  return  home. 


Louisville  Orchestra  Womens 
Association  Has  Official  Seal 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  Womens  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  clever  idea — an  official  seal  de¬ 
signed  somewhat  as  an  escutcheon  and  bear¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  Association’s  major  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  designer  is  Mrs.  George  Hadley, 
member  of  the  Association. 


Starting  at  the  top  and  reading  clockwise, 
the  Association’s  activities  include  the  Musical 
Luncheons  preceding  the  matinee  concerts, 
the  annual  Auction — the  largest  single  fund 
raising  project  imdertaken  by  the  Association, 
sale  of  Grange  juice  during  concert  intermis¬ 
sions,  the  “Eline  Kleine  Nachtmusik” — the 
moonlit  concert  in  late  May  the  proceeds  of 
which  swell  the  scholarship  fund,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts,  the  library  concerts  presented 
for  pre-school  and  primary  grades  at  each 
of  ten  branch  libraries  by  three  quartets 
(strings,  woodwinds  and  brasses)  drawn  from 
the  orchestra,  the  Stub  Club — after  concert 
parties  held  at  Arts  in  Louisville  House  to 
which  all  persons  holding  concert  ticket  stubs 
are  invited  to  meet  the  orchestra,  conductor, 
visiting  artists  and  friends;  and  the  season 
ticket  sale  which  Association  President,  Mrs. 
Alexander  G.  Booth  describes  as  “Our  first 
and  one  of  our  most  important  activities”. 


Womens  Committee  Auction 
In  Vancouver 

The  Vancouver  Symphony  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee  will  present  its  first  fund  raising  event 
of  the  current  season  in  November — a  mam¬ 
moth  sale,  coffee  party  and  auction.  Highlight 
of  the  affair  will  be  the  evening  auction  which 
will  place  on  the  block  a  “tremendous  selec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  including  antiques,  china, 
furs,  next-to-new  clothes,  etc.” 

A  symphony  booth  in  a  recent  exhibition 
was  devised  to  provide  information  about  the 
new  season  of  concerts  and  the  work  of  the 
orchestra  generally.  Featured  was  a  “Sym¬ 
phony  Guessing  Contest”.  Entrants  were  in¬ 
vited  to  guess  the  total  number  of  attendances 
during  the  1960-61  season  of  17  concerts.  The 
contest  drew  over  1,000  entries.  A  Visitors’ 
Book  was  used  at  the  booth  thereby  giving 
the  Orchestra  names  of  800  persons  who  pro¬ 
claimed  interest  in  good  music. 


Womens  Association 
Junior  Divisions 

Tulsa  Philharmonic 

Membership  in  the  Junior  Division  is 
limited  to  65  women,  thirty-five  years  of  age 
or  younger.  The  Jimior  Division  serves  as 
auxiliary  group  to  the  Womens  Association. 
Two  members  of  the  Womens  Association 
serve  as  sponsors  for  the  Junior  Division. 

Tfie  Junior  Division  participates  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ticket  sale,  program  advertising  sales  and 
the  maintenance  fund  drives.  Organized  just 
a  year  ago,  the  Junior  Division  presented  its 
own  fimd  raising  project — the  1961  version  of 
Sym-FUN-y  Days — which  netted  $1,375  to  aid 
in  financing  the  Youth  Concerts.  Currently, 
the  Jimior  Division  is  selling  the  “Symphony 
for  Simple  Simon”  color  books  published  by 
the  Austin  Symphony  Womens  Committee. 

Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors 

See  article  (col.  1)  concerning  the  chartered 
train  trip  benefit. 


Narthwestern  Michigan  Symphony 
Womens  Association  Will 
Sponsor  Ballet  Performance 


The  Northwestern  Michigan  Symphony 
Womens  Association,  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
enjoyed  such  signal  success  last  season  in 
sponsoring  the  appearance  of  the  American 
Allegro  Ballet  that  the  Association  will  spon¬ 
sor  two  performances  of  the  Ballet  during  the 
current  season.  The  Association  will  present 
a  geranium  sale  as  a  spring  fund  raising 
event.  Included  in  this  year’s  activities  is  a 
baby-sitting  service  provided  during  each 
business  meeting  of  the  Association,  paid  f?r 
through  a  35c  fee  levied  on  each  person  avail¬ 
ing  herself  of  the  service. 


Opening  Concert- 
Social  Acfrivif-ies 

In  Phoenix — It’s  the  Symphony  Guild’s  Pre^ 
lude  Dinner,  with  cocktails  at  6:(X)  P.  M.,  di^^ 
ner  at  7:00  P.  M.  followed  by  the  opening  con^P 
cert  of  the  season.  Formal  dress,  tickets  $4.00 
per  i>erson.  The  Directors  of  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  Association  gave  a  reception  fol¬ 
lowing  the  concert,  inviting  all  persons  who 
attended  the  concert. 

In  Louisville — It’s  the  Womens  Association 
after  concert  Stub-Club  party.  Held  after 
each  concert  at  the  Arts  in  Louisville  House, 
all  persons  holding  concert  stubs  are  invited 
to  attend. 

In  Tulsa — It’s  an  after  the  concert  reception 
presented  jointly  by  the  Tulsa  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  Womens  Association.  Invited 
guests  include  Philharmonic  patrons  and  par¬ 
ticipants  of  all  categories — season  ticket  hold¬ 
ers,  maintenance  fund  donors,  program  ad¬ 
vertisers,  radio  broadcast  sponsors,  donors  to 
the  scholarship  fund  and  the  Memorial  Book, 
members  of  die  Orchestra,  the  Womens  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  Junior  Division,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  three  youth  groups — Symphony 
Debs,  Philharmonic  Phils,  and  Symphony 
Sophomores. 

In  Fresno— It  was  the  Bud  Shank  Encore 
Party  after  the  concert. 

The  Bud  Shank  jazz  ensemble  was  featured 
in  Howard  Brub^k’s  “Dialogues  for  Jazz 
Combo  and  Orchestra”  on  the  opening  con¬ 
cert.  The  jazz  combo  played  for  an  “Encore 
Party”  the  following  ni^t  presented  as  a 
benefit  project  for  the  orchestra’s  maintenance 
fund. 
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From  the  1961  League  National  Convention 


COLLEGE  ORCHESTRAS,  I 


Chairman:  David  Epstein,  Canductor,  Antiaeh 
Collage  Symphony 

As  we  get  into  discussions  in  these  meetings, 
it  would  seem  important  that  we  place  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  into  perspective. 

I  contend  that  our  domain  of  American 
orchestral  life — that  of  the  college  orchestra — 
has  not  gained  momentum  in  its  growth  to  the 
extent  of  other  types  of  orchestras.  Major, 
metropolitan,  and  community  orchestras  have 
blossomed  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  expanding 
the  size  and  scope  of  their  activities  as  well  as 
their  budgets.  We,  as  a  group,  have  not  kept 
pace  with  this  trend;  few  of  us  directing  col¬ 
lege  orchestras  today  have  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  an  operation  so  well  defined  in 
its  activities  or  its  goals. 

We  who  work  with  college  orchestras  have, 
in  fact,  a  peculiar  situation:  many  of  the 
problems  that  plague  independently  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras  and  conductors  hardly  affect 
^1^  Fund  raising  to  meet  growing  budgets  is 
a  major  concern  of  ours;  maintaining  the 
^wnplexities  of  relationships  with  boards  of 
directors  is  rarely  our  problem;  we  play 
primarily  to  audiences  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  intellectually  curious  calibre — stu¬ 
dents  who  almost  by  definition  are  living 
through  an  exciting  and  vital  period  in  their 
cultural  and  personal  development.  This  in¬ 
telligent  and  receptive  audience  gives  us  an 
unique  opportunity  to  delve  into  unusual  as¬ 
pects  of  the  repertoire — neglected  or  little- 
known  works  of  major  and  lesser  composers 
of  the  past  and  to  air  the  new  and  the  in¬ 
novating  in  contemporary  music. 

On  the  surface  this  situation  seems  utopian; 
it  is  more  accurately  paradoxical.  College 
orchestras  as  a  group  have  not  yet  established 
for  themselves  the  position  of  respect  and  im¬ 
portance  they  deserve  in  the  academic  life. 
Frequently  they  take  the  status  of  “fun”  or 
leisure-time  activities,  less  often  that  of  an 
intense  and  artistically  significant  project.  In 
addition,  many  of  us  working  in  this  field  are 
^|eset  with  very  real  problems  such  as  limited 
I^Dilities  of  musicians,  consequent  repertoire 
^Kstrictions,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  sheer  need 
for  development  of  campus  interest  in  the 
orchestra  itself. 

Our  work  has  been  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories.  Today’s  discussions  will  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  goal  of  developing  the  finest 
artistic  standards. 

No  doubt  we  all  endorse  the  goal  of  high 
artistic  standards.  College  orchestras,  how¬ 
ever,  present  some  special  problems  in  this 
area.  We  are  working  with  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  musicians,  not  fully  accomplished  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  question  is  not  whether  to 
have  high  standards,  but  how  to  achieve  them. 


Speakers:  Carl  Bamberger,  Canducter,  Mannes  Col¬ 

lege  Orchestra 

Erno  Daniel,  Conductor,  Santa  Barbara 
Symphony,  Calif.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Symphony  Orchesfra,  Sonfo  Bar¬ 
bara 

Composers'  Panel:  Donald  Jenni 
Hall  Overton 
Walter  Piston 
Gunther  Schuller 

Dr.  Bamberger:  The  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  professional  and  a  student  orchestra 
is  that  in  a  professional  orchestra,  the  niveau 
and  ability  of  all  members  are  approximately 
the  same;  in  a  college  orchestra,  one  works 
with  students  of  varying  degrees  of  profi¬ 
ciency. 

To  take  students  of  different  levels  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  amalgamate  them  into  an 


L.  to  R.  Emo  Daniel, 
Conductor,  Santa 
Barbara  Symphony 
and  University  of 
California  Symphony 
at  Santa  Barbara; 

Carl  Bamberger,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Maness  College 
Orchestra;  David 
Epstein,  Conductor 
Antioch  Symphony; 
Composers  Hall  Over- 
ton  and  Walter  Piston. 


orchestra  which  produces  a  sound  that  is 
convincing  is  the  major  task  faced  by  the 
conductor.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  he 
must  have  a  distinct  picture  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  For  instance,  he  has  to  be 
aware  of  and  take  into  account  individual 
problems  when  preparing  difficult  material, 
and  he  must  be  ready  to  give  special  training 
to  less  advanced  students.  This  is  imperative 
not  only  to  insure  smooth  execution  and  per¬ 
formances  which  have  freedom  and  ease,  but 
also  from  what  might  be  called  a  social  stand¬ 
point:  one  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  more 
competent  students  will  become  restless  and 
bor^  if  they  are  repeatedly  forced  to  wait 
while  their  less  skilled  colleagues  are  brought 
up  to  par.  And  not  only  the  less  proficient 
students  create  problems.  Very  often,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  string  players  with  comparative  tech¬ 
nical  ease  see  themselves  as  great  soloists; 
they  use  too  much  bow  and  too  much  vibrato 
with  the  result  that  their  tone  is  obtrusive, 
instead  of  blending  into  the  rather  impersonal 
orchestral  sound. 

One  can  hardly  be  specific  or  realistic  about 
artistic  standards  in  performance.  What  might 
be  realistic  for  one  orchestra  would  not  be  for 
another.  I  believe  that  one  must  avoid  the 
attitude  of  a  “student  performance”  which  is 
dangerous  and  self-defeating  from  the  onset. 
It  is  not  unrealistic  to  strive  for  a  finished 
and  artistically  valid  presentation,  no  matter 
which  specific  obstacles  are  encountered. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  best  way 
to  achieve  such  a  performance  is  to  work  first 
with  small  groups  outside  of  regular  orchestra 
rehearsals;  and,  in  addition  to  taking  winds 
and  strings  separately,  I  found  that  rehearsing 
sections  of  the  sections  alone — violins,  violas, 
etc. — produces  excellent  results.  Otherwise, 
one  cannot,  for  instance,  expect  ten  or  twelve 
violins  to  play  in  unison,  particularly  in  diffi¬ 
cult  passages.  It  is  advisable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  a  general  reading  rehearsal  first,  so  that 
the  members  learn  the  idiom  and  tempi. 

In  programming,  we  must  naturally  take 
into  consideration  the  level  of  technical  skill 
in  our  particular  orchestra,  and  to  an  extent 
choose  works  which  make  use  of  the  stronger 
sections.  For  example,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
program  Bach’s  Magnificat  or  D  Major  Suite 
if  no  competent  trumpet  players  are  available. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  good  brass 
section,  one  could  give  Janacek’s  Sinfonietta 
which  is  scored  for  twelve  exposed  trumpets. 

Repertoire  should,  of  course,  be  mixed.  An 
orchestra  must  become  acquainted  with  so- 


called  standard  repertoire,  but  it  should  also 
become  part  of  the  musical  life  of  our  time 
through  playing  contemporary  works.  Both 
classical  and  modem  music  present  their  own 
problems.  In  the  classical  and  romantic  litera¬ 
ture,  the  purely  technical  difficulties  are  com¬ 
paratively  smaller,  or  at  least  of  a  different 
nature.  One  concerns  oneself  more  with  style 
and  the  basic  color  of  each  movement,  and 
one  has  to  work  within  the  bounds  of  long- 
established  tradition  without  becoming  stale 
or  routine. 

In  contemporary  music,  intonation  and  odd, 
irregular  rhythms  create  greater  technical 
problems.  The  very  fact  that  the  player  has 
to  become  acquainted  with  an  intricate  mel¬ 
odic  line,  as  well  as  with  alternation  re¬ 
sponses  of  his  partners,  will  demand  more 
explanatory  training.  All  this  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  practice  some  of  our  contemporary 
music  at  greater  length  with  individual  sec¬ 
tions. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
spite  of  this  procedure,  I  needed  twenty-six 
hours  of  orchestra  rehearsals  for  a  recent 
performance  of  a  fifteen  minute  Serenade  for 
strings  by  a  contemporary  composer,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  thirty-six  hours  for  the  opera 
Ariadne  Auf  Naxos  which  takes  214  hours  to 
perform.  Quick  changes  of  odd  rhythm— 
5/8,  7/8,  etc. — at  a  fast  tempo  in  the  Serenade 
required  a  great  deal  of  work  for  precise 
execution. 

I  shall  go  as  far  as  to  state  that  this 
meticulous  method  can  be  applied  even  to 
single  instniments,  before  a  tutti  rehearsal 
is  scheduled.  Thus  one  comes  to  the  moment 
when  one  can  concentrate  on  matters  of  co¬ 
herence,  sound  color,  dynamics,  flexibility. 
Then,  rehearsing  is  a  pleasure  for  all  partici¬ 
pants  and  boredom,  the  greatest  enemy  of  an 
exciting  and  intense  atmosphere,  can  be 
avoided. 

Dr.  Daniel:  The  University  of  California 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Santa  Barbara  is 
serving  our  university  in  a  dual  role.  As  the 
resident  orchestra  of  the  campus,  it  brings 
performances  of  symphonic  masterpieces,  both 
old  and  new,  to  its  audiences.  As  a  learning 
situation  for  our  students,  the  UCSB  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  gives  training  for  the  future 
professional  performer  in  the  art  of  orchestral 
playing  and  offers  also  (^portimity  in  partici¬ 
pation  to  the  skilled  instrumentalist  for  whom 
music  as  an  avocation  is  meaningful. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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My  experiences,  because  of  circumstances, 
are  different  from  Dr.  Bamberger’s.  Two  years 
ago  when  I  went  to  Santa  Barbara  I  felt  I 
had  to  establish  a  basic  approach  for  the 
foundation  of  a  University  Orchestra. 

My  first  objective  was  to  make  a  place  for 
a  symphonic  orchestra  on  the  campus  of  a 
growing  university.  After  two  years  these 
basic  concepts  were  instituted  into  the  life 
and  thinking  of  the  University,  and  I  now 
could  concentrate  on  musical  standards  of 
an  organization  which  had  a  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  place. 

This  is  the  only  university  sj^phony  I 
have  ever  conducted.  The  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Santa  Barbara  gives  no  specialized 
degrees.  There  are  only  music  majors  and 
instrumentalists  from  other  departments  and 
faculty  members. 

I  considered  that  the  University  Orchestra 
in  this  particular  situation  should  give  a 
training  opportunity  as  a  course  for  music 
majors  and  should  give  opportunities  to 
skilled  instrumentalists  to  enjoy  music  as  an 
avocation. 

Beyond  these  double  goals — building  an 
orchestra  on  the  university  campus  which 
performs  and  which  offers  an  avocation  for 
skilled  instrumentalists, — students  should  also 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  so  that  when  they  return  to  their 
home  communities  they  will  understand  how 
a  symphony  orchestra  can  be  integrated  into 
the  life  of  a  community. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  young  person  gets 
away  from  home.  He  should  be  taught  how  a 
symphony  orchestra  lives  and  breathes  and 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  it 
works.  I  invite  members  of  the  campus 
orchestra  to  Ivmch,  etc.  I  consider  the  people 
on  the  campus  as  a  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  Was  there  already  an  orchestra  at  the 
University  at  Santa  Barbara  or  was  this  a 
new  venture? 

A.  Only  a  smtill  orchestra. 

Q.  Does  the  music  faculty  play? 

A.  Only  during  the  first  year. 

Q.  Is  this  situation  one  of  your  choice? 

A.  Yes,  but  faculty  members  help  prepare 
orchestral  work  in  lessons. 

Q.  Is  the  morale  of  the  students  better 
without  the  faculty? 

A.  Yes,  and  faculty  members  often  times 
set  a  bad  example  because  of  professional 
duties.  They  are  late  for  rehearsal,  have  to 
leave  early,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  Santa 
Barbara  Symphony  and  the  University  or¬ 
chestra? 

A.  Only  about  eight  students  play  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Symphony. 

Mr.  Epstein:  Is  it  a  good  or  bad  thing  to 
have  no  faculty  members  in  the  college 
orchestra? 

Comments  From  the  Floor: 

Sometimes  it’s  necessary  to  get  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  the  students  must  understand 
this  necessity. 

In  the  interest  of  the  music,  it’s  too  bad 
not  to  use  professional  talent.  It  encourages 
the  student  and  teaches  him  a  great  deal  to 
have  a  professional  player  sitting  along  side 
him. 

In  a  college-community  orchestra  there  is 
a  “battle”  between  the  unskilled  and  pro¬ 
fessional  player.  Unless  teaching  is  the  only 
goal,  it’s  best  to  use  professional  players. 

We  have  a  resident  quartet  which  re¬ 
hearses  with  the  sections,  but  in  an  all-string 
l  ehearsal  the  quartet  is  not  used  and  a  sense 
of  rivalry  is  developed  which  is  good  for 
students  who  then  work  harder  when  the 
faculty  is  not  there. 


Dr.  Daniel:  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  ad¬ 
vocate  non-use  of  faculty  players.  My  own 
students  are  very  competent.  Our  Paganini 
Quartet  could  hardly  be  expected  to  play  and 
rehearse  in  the  orchestra.  We  have  twelve 
celli  in  the  orchestra.  The  cello  teacher  works 
with  them  in  lessons  and  rehearsals,  and  this 
is  more  important  than  if  the  cellist  led  the 
section. 

Q.  When  adults  and  faculty  members  play, 
students  take  second  place. 

Dr.  Daniel:  On  artistic  standards,  one 
should  make  no  compromise. 

Q.  What  about  no  compromise  on  artistic 
standards?  Do  you  allow  woodwind  and  brass 
players  to  trade  seats?  Suppose  one  is  slightly 
better  than  the  others?  Should  one  make 
some  artistic  sacrifice  to  give  another  player 
a  chance  to  learn? 

Dr,  Daniel:  The  better  players  should  al¬ 
ways  play  first  chair. 

Dr.  Bamberger:  Try  using  the  second  player 
during  rehearsals. 

Mr.  Epstein:  I  tried  both  systems  and 
neither  worked.  I  then  instituted  a  compete- 
tive  system  for  seats  and  the  whole  quality 
has  improved.  By  having  professionals  in  the 
orchestra  it  raises  the  level  of  performance. 

A.  Play  on  outsize  piece  and  bring  in  pros, 
using  this  as  an  excuse. 

A.  In  a  small  liberal  arts  college  you  must 
bring  in  outside  people.  Quality  in  terms  of 
audience  appeal  is  necessary;  it  is  very  dis¬ 
turbing  to  have  concerts  unattended. 

Mr.  Epstein:  Is  there  a  relative  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  administration? 

A.  Yes,  the  biggest  problem  is  to  educate 
the  administrators  who  don’t  distinguish  en¬ 
tertainment  from  serious  music.  Their  mis- 
education  is  largely  our  fault. 

A.  A  $10,000  budget  used  at  one  large  uni¬ 
versity  for  the  production  of  a  lavish  musical 
so  impressed  the  administration  that  both 
the  president  and  the  provost  came  to  the 
college  performance  for  the  first  time  in  years 
and  loved  it. 

Mr.  Epstein:  Today  we  have  a  panel  of  very 
distinguished  composers  with  us — Donald 
Jenni,  Hall  Overton,  Walter  Piston,  and 
Gunther  Schuller  who  will,  I  hope,  contribute 
to  this  discussion  as  it  relates  to  contemporary 
music.  In  addition,  we  shall  have  plenty  to 
discuss  with  them  about  modern  music  as  it 
is  involved  with  our  work. 

Walter  Piston:  I  have  been  very  interested 
to  hear  talk  on  such  professional  level  about 
college  orchestras.  I  used  to  conduct  the 
Harvard  Pierian  Sodality  of  1808 — the  special 
name  of  the  student  orchestra.  It  was  based 
on  initiative  of  students  and  can  claim  an 
unbroken  record  for  years  of  concerts,  al¬ 
though  one  year  the  playing  personnel  was 
just  eight  flutes!  The  faithful  but  inefficient 
player  problem  strikes  a  familiar  note,  for  I 
well  remember  a  bass  player  who  emitted  an 
unidentifiable  sound  from  the  instrument  but 
he  was  enthusiastic. 

The  problem  rests  on  a  principle  that  in  a 
university  or  college,  playing  in  the  orchestra 
is  something  that  students  must  want  to  do. 
Artistic  standards  need  not  be  inflexible,  and 
the  orchestra  should  play  what  it  can  do  rea¬ 
sonably  well  and  try  some  more  difficult 
music  as  well. 

The  Harvard  Orchestra  has  developed 
amazingly.  It  gave  a  pterformance  of  my 
Third  Symphony  which  was  unbelievable.  A 
great  deal  is  done  with  contemporary  music. 
The  conductor  is  now  a  faculty  member  and 
has  a  position  of  stature  in  the  university. 
The  problems  are  still  the  same,  however — 
attendance  not  perfect,  conductor  can’t  make 
them  attend,  and  there  is  the  problem  of  stu¬ 
dents  whose  paid  jobs  as  players  conflict  with 
rehearsals. 


Dr.  Bamberger:  You  can  always  lower  the 
grades  if  students  don’t  attend  rehearsals. 

Mr.  Pistop:  The  Harvard  Orchestra  does  a 
great  service  by  playing  music  of  student 
composers.  Sometimes  it  only  rehearses  the 
work  or  it  may  perform  the  composition  on  a 
program,  but  it  is  very  interesting  and  ef¬ 
fective  for  composition  students  who  want 
and  need  to  hear  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Overton:  I  had  the  flne  experience  as  a 
student  of  hearing  one  of  my  works  per¬ 
formed,  and  it  greatly  encouraged  me.  The 
playing  was  done  by  a  college  orchestra,  and 
the  conductor  even  offered  to  play  four  bars 
as  a  time  so  that  I  could  hear  certain  spots 
and  combinations. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  kinds  of  contacts 
can  be  established  between  composers  and 
conductors  of  college  orchestras?  How  do 
conductors  go  about  finding  a  composer  who 
might  write  a  work  (commission)  for  a  col¬ 
lege  group?  Is  there  a  shortage  of  good  pieces 
that  are  not  too  difficult?  Can  pieces  be 
graded  in  degrees  of  difficulty?  The  composer 
is  frustrated  that  he  is  not  able  to  establish 
these  contacts.  I  certainly  think  contem¬ 
porary  music  must  be  performed,  and  I  think 
writing  for  college  groups  offers  a  challenge 
ai.d  an  opportunity. 

Miss  Marion  DeRonde:  At  Smith  Colle^V 
our  resident  composer  Alvin  Etler  writes  Tr 
great  deal  for  our  orchestra. 

Mr.  Epstein:  The  small  liberal  arts  college 
has  a  contradictory  situation.  Our  intelligent 
students,  oriented  to  modern  music  in  the 
classroom  situation,  develop  knowledge.  Yet 
there  is  a  limited  amount  of  music  of  high 
quality  which  falls  within  the  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  our  orchestras.  Among  American 
composers  there  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of 
really  good  contemporary  music  which  is  not 
too  difficult.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
real  challenge  to  American  composers  for  we 
represent  a  big  audience  and  a  number  of 
performing  groups. 

From  the  floor:  I  think  composers  must 
realize  their  orchestration  must  be  limited 
to  the  size  and  availability  of  instrumentation 
in  college  groups.  Some  works  are  ruled  out 
because  they  demand  a  contrabassoon  and 
eight  horns,  etc. 

Hall  Overton:  How  do  college  conductors 
find  scores  of  modern  works  that  their  oi^^ 
chestras  can  play?  From  other  conductord^B 
From  publishers?  Composers  don’t  like  t^^ 
write  pieces  in  a  vacuum.  Students  may  like 
the  work  of  a  certain  composer  and  maybe 
they  could  approach  him  to  write  a  work 
specifically  tailored  to  the  needs  of  their 
orchestra.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be 
a  healthy  involvment  of  composer,  conductor, 
and  orchestra.  How  can  this  be  arranged? 

Donald  Jenni:  I  had  a  Ford  grant  to  write 
music  in  a  school  system.  I  had  rather  grue¬ 
some  memories  of  my  own  junior  and  senior 
high  school  orchestras,  but  I  was  amazed  at 
the  quality  of  groups  I  found  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Some  of  the  music  I  wrote  on  the 
grant  was  purely  functional;  other  works 
were  more  personally  meaningful  yet  still 
fitted  technical  limitations  of  the  groups. 

From  the  floor:  College  orchestra  budgets 
are  limited.  Much  good  music  has  rental 
costs  that  are  too  high.  Can’t  these  be  re¬ 
duced? 

A.  (publisher’s  representative)  We  rarely 
charge  college  orchestras  over  $30.  Higher 
charges  are  rare  for  us. 

From  the  floor:  Why  do  not  the  resident 
composers  in  many  colleges  write  for  their 
college  orchestras? 

Comment:  At  the  University  of  Alabama, 
there  is  a  small  budget  for  music  which  also 
includes  some  money  for  commissioning  new 
works.  Thus  far  some  string  quartets  have 
been  commissioned,  but  plans  are  afoot  for 
some  orchestral  works  in  the  future. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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From  the  1961  Lengue  Mntiomil  Convention 


COLLEGE  ORCHESTRAS,  II 


Chairmon:  David  Epstein,  Conductor,  Antioch  College 
Orchestra 

Speakers:  Jomes  Robertson,  Conductor,  Wichita  Uni¬ 
versity  Symphony,  Wichita  Symphony 
David  Von  Voctor,  Conductor,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  Tennessee  Orchestra,  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mr.  Epstein:  Welcome  to  the  second  of  our 
meetings  on  college  orchestras. 

In  playing  the  role  of  the  gadfly  yesterday, 
I  made  the  contention  that  we  who  direct  the 
fates  of  college  orchastras  have  not  yet  recog¬ 
nized  the  full  potential  of  our  roles  nor  the 
full  capacities  of  our  orchestras  for  making 
important  cultural  contributions. 

Judging  by  yesterday’s  session,  I  would  say 
that  we  are  closer  to  this  goal  today  than  we 
seemed  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  In  place  of  a 
small  number  of  college  orchestra  conductors 
attending  sessions  last  year,  we  had  over 
thirty  people  at  yesterday’s  meeting,  and  a 
room  full  for  today’s  noon  meeting.  Yesterday 
we  attracted  such  notable  composers  as  Wil- 
Schuman,  Norman  Della  Joio,  and  others 
came  from  obvious  interest.  What  is 
Mwe  important:  it  was  clear  from  the  topics 
discussed  that  we  have  developed  a  greater 
sense  of  purpose  in  our  work  and  a  greater 
recognition  of  its  true  significance. 

Let  me  suggest  that  our  branch  of  this  pro¬ 
fession  of  conducting  still  is  far  frem  the 
stature  it  could  enjoy,  and  it  still  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  the  scope  of  activities  and  the  level  of 
quality  it  should  achieve.  It  is  toward  this 
problem  of  stature  that  we  devote  today’s 
discussions. 

Let  me  repeat:  we  of  the  college  orchestra 
world  have  a  curiously  enigmatic  situation. 
We  are  not  plagued  by  the  usual  financial 
worries  which  beset  our  professional  orchestra 
colleagues.  We  do  not  have  to  maintain  the 
delicate  balance  of  relationships  with  an 
orchestra  board.  We  have  the  joy  of  playing 
to  the  most  enthusiastic  and,  I  might  add, 
potentially  the  most  literate  of  audiences.  As 
conductors,  we  have  a  freedom  in  program¬ 
ming,  in  developing  festivals  or  other  special 

«ents  that  our  colleagues  outside  the  Ivy 
kls  might  truly  envy. 

R  would  seem  that  the  limitations  in  tech¬ 
nical  skill  with  which  we  must  cope  are  not 
insuperable.  If  the  Santa  Barbara  University 
of  California  Orchestra  can  produce  Britten’s 
“Turn  of  the  Screw’’;  the  University  of 
Illinois  Orchestra  can  sponsor  a  contemporary 

COLLEGE  ORCHESTRAS,  I— 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

William  Schuman:  I  admire  the  idea  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Smith  College  of  having  the  local 
composer  write  for  the  local  college  orchestra. 
In  many  other  localities,  the  local  composers 
may  not  have  adequate  professional  com¬ 
petence,  so  college  orchestras  might  band 
together,  raise  joint  funds  to  commission  the 
greatest  American  composers  to  write  for 
them  all,  then  circulate  these  works.  I  think 
that  many  of  you  conductors  at  this  session 
are  perhaps  so  wrapped  up  in  the  technical, 
and  quite  legitimate,  problems  of  your  orches¬ 
tras  that  you  are  missing  the  point  of  the  true 
opportunities  you  have  to  play  good  con¬ 
temporary  music. 

Alvin  Etler:  I  repeat  my  pleas  to  you  to  use 
the  local  composer  who  will  find  it  healthy  to 
write  for  groups  that  can  use  his  music.  The 
composer  who  writes  with  only  performances 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  in  mind  is  foolish. 
Rather  than  trying  to  find  great  composers 
whom  you  can’t  afford  to  commission,  college 
groups  can  still  search  their  own  locale  more 
carefully  for  worthy  compo.sers  who  want  to 
write  for  them 


music  festival  of  highest  caliber  every  year, 
obviously  there  is  a  great  potential  ability  in 
our  midst — though  of  varying  levels  at  the 
present  time. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  campus  has  become  the  home 
for  many  professionals  representing  the  high¬ 
est  levels  of  musical  art.  We  have  won  a  place 
tor  the  creative  artists  in  academia — for  the 
composer,  the  writer-in-residence,  the  painter 
and  sculptor.  Chamber  music  performers, 
soloists,  string  quartets,  trios,  and  wind 
groups,  are  finding  homes  on  the  campuses  of 
the  nation. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  that  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  exciting  of 
musical  groups —  the  symphony  orchestra — 
win  its  right  to  function  with  a  professional 
approach  and  the  highest  sense  of  artistic 
commitment  on  the  university  campus. 

Our  topics  for  discussion  today  are  those  of 
promoting  our  orchestras,  developing  their 
skills,  gaining  for  them  stature  and  respect 
and  the  support  they  must  have  from  college 
administrators,  department  heads  and  the 
university  in  general. 

Mr.  Robertson: 

There  is  no  set  pattern  for  a  college  orches¬ 
tra.  Each  college  community  has  different 
problems  and  the  orchestra  follows  a  different 
function.  This  great  latitude  is  due  in  part  to 
the  geographic  location  and  the  strength  of 
the  music  program,  especially  strings. 

One  of  the  main  problems,  of  course,  is 
town  recognition  of  the  university  orchestra. 
Our  college  orchestra  uses  only  students,  and 
many  “graduate”  into  the  Wichita  Symphony, 
but  the  town  just  somehow  overlooks  the  col¬ 
lege  orchestra.  The  promotion  which  comes 
from  the  college  is  meager,  and  this  may  be  a 
factor. 

Some  of  the  problems  have  to  do  with  the 
duality  of  purpose  of  the  orchestra.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  is  95%  undergraduate  and  90%  of  them 
are  in  music  but  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  orchestra  repertoire.  One  of 
our  purposes  is  to  broaden  the  educational 
experience  of  these  young  people  in  college, 
but  they  must  have  the  reaction  of  the  live 
audience  to  their  performance.  It  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  an  audience  for  college  orchestra 
performances. 

Mr.  Epstein:  In  some  communities,  does  the 
college  orchestra  perform  the  same  function 
as  the  community  orchestra? 

Mr.  Van  Vactor:  It  is  this  difference  in 
function — I  think  Miss  DcRonde  said  Smith 
College  Orchestra  in  Northampton  is  the  only 
orchestra  in  town — that  makes  it  difficult  to 
say  just  what  the  purpose  of  the  college  or¬ 
chestra  must  be.  The  cultural  demands  upon 
the  only  symphony  orchestra  in  the  area  and 
serving  as  a  training  institution  for  a  civic 
orchestra  are  widely  divergent. 

I  think  the  main  function  of  any  university 
orchestra  is  dependent  upon  the  community. 
My  orchestra  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
is  a  part  of  the  musical  training  offered  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  also 
the  Department  of  Music  Education;  the 
Knoxville  Symphony  Orchestra  maintains  a 
large  scholarship  program  to  assist  these 
young  people,  and  many  of  the  music  majors 
play  in  the  community  symphony.  The  or¬ 
chestra  at  the  university  is  a  joint  project  of 
the  college  and  the  community  with  mutual 
savings  of  funds. 

The  Knoxville  Symphony  Orchestra  carries 
on  a  series  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  concerts, 
so  the  function  of  the  Universitv  orchestra  is 


developed  along  other  lines.  This  orchestra, 
in  which  we  have  graduate  students  and  a  few 
faculty  members  (in  supporting  spots,  not 
leadership  positions),  is  open  to  high  school 
students  and  townspeople  also,  and  it  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  Opera  Workshop  Orches¬ 
tra,  accompanies  choral  productions  on  the 
campus.  In  its  concerts  it  usually  presents 
an  outstanding  Fine  Arts  major  in  free  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  concerts  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Student  Center. 

The  classic  example  of  stature  of  a  college 
orchestra  which  comes  to  my  mind  is  the 
University  of  Miami  Symphony  conducted  by 
Fabian  ^vitzky  which  gives  nine  pairs  of 
subscription  concerts,  nine  youth  concerts, 
and  a  spring  festival  of  American  music.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  community  and  college  com¬ 
bination  which  operates  on  such  a  large  scale, 
but  that  is  a  function  which  has  developed 
from  the  type  of  community  in  which  it  is 
located. 

Question  from  the  floor:  How  can  one  find 
out  about  opienings  for  conductors  in  colleges? 

Answer:  From  League  Service  Member¬ 
ships;  from  Charles  A.  Lutton  in  Chicago 
whose  agency  places  many  college  people; 
move  into  a  community  and  begin  an  ensem¬ 
ble.  An  advanced  degree  is  usually  required 
especially  when  joining  a  faculty. 

Question:  Is  there  a  future  for  college 
orchestras? 

From  the  floor:  There  seems  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  deterioration  of  string  programs  and  a 
shortage  of  capable  string  musicians. 

In  colleges  there  is  a  trend  toward  advanced 
degrees,  and  a  trend  to  stress  the  academic  at 
the  expense  of  artistic  performance.  There  is 
an  Association  of  College  Music  Educators 
which  is  beginning  to  fi^t  for  the  return  of 
the  artistic  side  of  orchestra  playing  in  col¬ 
leges.  I  would  suggest  that  this  group  rally 
behind  the  fight  to  stress  performance. 

Motion:  That  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  urge  this  association  to  make  a 
study  of  the  college  orchestra  situation.  (It 
has  already  made  a  report  on  the  band  situa¬ 
tion.) 

From  the  floor:  There  are  two  problems — 
to  obtain  a  trained  and  capable  conductor 
with  an  advanced  degree — often  a  Ph.D.,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  easy  to  obtain  such  a  degree 
in  the  performing  arts.  The  next  problem  is 
the  matter  of  rehearsal  time. 

Suggestion:  That  the  A.S.O.L.  set  up  a 
small  rental  fee  to  allow  conductors  to  obtain 
scores  of  contemporary  music  for  a  small 
number  of  rehearsals  (reading  sessions)  to 
acquaint  students  and  conductors  with  lesser 
known  contemporary  scores. 

Well  known  works  in  contemporary  idiom 
are  usually  recorded  by  publishers,  but  can 
conductors  exchange  information  on  new 
scores  suitable  for  their  orchestras? 

From  the  floor:  Where  and  how  does  a 
conductor  obtain  contemporary  music  suitable 
for  the  college  level  orchestra? 

Suggestion:  A  list  of  works  suitable  for  col¬ 
lege  orchestras  to  be  made  by  the  A.S.OXi. 
from  member  college  conductors  and  circu¬ 
lated  to  orchestra  conductors  in  college. 

College  orchestra  conductors  to  submit 
prograuns  and  comments  to  a  central  source 
(the  League)  in  order  to  build  up  the  college 
orchestra  repertoire. 

It  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Epstein  appoint  a 
committee  to  work  on  college  orchestra 
repertoire  and  to  exert  some  influence  in 
bringing  back  standards  of  artistic  perform¬ 
ance  in  college  groups. 

The  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  such 
a  committee  be  formed  to  study  college  or¬ 
chestras  and  to  form  a  list  of  the  repertoire 
with  comments  on  problems  and  difficulties  of 
performance. 
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Arts  Festivals  Appeal  to  Larger 
Number  of  Arts  Councils 

A  growing  number  of  arts  councils  are 
sponsoring  arts  festivals  in  their  communities. 
Councils  in  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  and  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona,  have  vmdertaken  festivals  with 
great  success.  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  represent  efforts  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

Spring  seems  to  be  the  time  preferred  for 
these  events.  The  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
helps  coordinate  an  elaborate  rummage  sale 
on  a  Saturday  in  May  entitled  “Paris  Flea 
Market”.  Seven  cultural  organizations  colla¬ 
borated  this  past  spring  to  present  displays 
featuring  merchandise,  foods,  a  Continental 
Breakfast,  High  Tea  served  “en  plein  aire”, 
and  childrens’  entertainments.  Participating 
organizations  included  the  Quincy  Symphony 
Guild,  Quincy  Art  Club,  Artists  GuUd,  Little 
Theatre,  Civic  Music  As^ciation,  Junior  The¬ 
atre  cind  Photographic  Society. 

EUsa  Maxwell  graced  the  occasion  of  Mo¬ 
bile’s  Festival  of  Allied  Arts  sponsored  by  the 
Mobile  Allied  Arts  Council.  As  one  of  the 
official  hostesses.  Miss  Maxwell  presided  over 
a  limcheon  and  dinner  during  festival  week, 
April  9-15.  Featured  evening  events  included 
the  Mobile  Civic  Ballet,  Joe  Jefferson  Players, 
All  County  String  Festival,  Artists  Ball  and 
Spring  Hill  College  Concert.  A  large  art  ex¬ 
hibit  was  on  display  in  Bienville  Square 
throughout  the  week. 

The  fifth  annual  Arts  Festival  at  Nashville 
was  held  from  May  14-21  in  Centennial  Park. 
Philip  Adams,  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum  judged  the  competitive  art  show  at 
which  $1,500  in  purchase  prizes  were  awarded 
to  assist  the  Nashville  Arts  Council  in  ac¬ 
quiring  and  circulating  a  definitive  collection 
of  Tennessee  art.  A  floral  exhibit  and  rose 
show  were  also  added  to  the  program. 

Other  organizations  exhibiting  included  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Art  Directors  Club,  Children’s 
Creative  Art  Workshop,  Inter-Museum  Coim- 
cil.  Photographic  Society,  Women’s  Book  As¬ 
sociation  and  Peabody  College  Arts  Museum. 
Varied  evening  performances  featured  the 
Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra,  Circle  The¬ 
atre,  chamber  music,  Peabody  Dance  Group, 
folk  ballads,  instrumental  recitals,  folk 
dances,  Peabody  College  Choir,  puppet  shows, 
madrigals,  jazz  concerts,  children’s  theatre, 
Nashville  Ballet  and  band  concerts.  Total 
budget  for  the  festival  was  approximately 
$10,000. 

According  to  local  estimates,  over  100,000 
people  attended  the  Fourth  Annual  Festival  of 
the  Arts  at  Little  Rock.  Three  major  art  ex¬ 
hibits  were  mounted,  one  in  the  lobby  of  a 
drive-in  bank.  About  thirty  business  estab¬ 
lishments  pushed  aside  desks  and  counters 
to  make  room  for  one  man  shows  and  special 
exhibits.  The  Little  Rock  Philharmonic  and 
Arkansas  State  Opera  Company  combined 
forces  to  produce  “Die  Fledermaus”. 

First  Canadian  Conference 
Of  the  Arts  a  Success 

Arts  Council  sessions  were  held  each  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  first  convention  of  the  re¬ 
organized  Canadian  Conference  of  the  Arts, 
May  4-6,  in  Toronto.  Formerly  known  as  the 
Canadian  Arts  Council,  the  organization 
changed  its  name  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
Canada  Coimcil. 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  Archie  Key, 
director  of  the  Calgary  Allied  Arts  Coimcil, 
arts  council  sessions  were  planned  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics:  The  Arts  Council  and  the  Com- 
mimity;  The  Regional  Conference;  Sponsor¬ 
ships  and  other  Services;  United  Fine  Arts 
Funds  Ccimpaign;  The  Community  Arts  Cen¬ 
tre;  Standards  of  Taste  and  Performance;  A 
National  Arts  Council  Movement. 

Delegates  agreed  that  forming  a  national 
federation  of  arts  councils  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  at  this  time  but  did  recommend  seeking 
recognition  from  the  Canada  Council  of  the 
important  role  arts  councils  can  play  in  de¬ 
veloping  taste  and  standards  in  Uie  arts. 
Funds  will  also  be  sought  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  to  communities  interested  in  establishing 
arts  councils. 

World  famous  speakers  on  other  portions 
of  the  agenda  included  Isamu  Noguchi,  Victor 
Gruen,  Russell  Lynes,  Robert  Whitehead,  and 
Sir  Julian  Huxley. 

Stafe  Arfs  Councils  Grow 
In  Number 

Another  dimension  in  cultural  planning  is 
being  added  to  the  American  scene  with  the 
emergence  of  state  arts  councils.  For  example, 
the  Wisconsin  Arts  Foundation  and  Council, 
now  in  its  second  year,  is  “dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  bringing  about  greater  opportunities 
for  creative  art  activities  and  of  stimulating 
wider  public  interest  in  and  appreciation  for 
art  throughout  Wisconsin.” 

The  Council  currently  publishes  a  quarterly 
arts  calendar  listing  arts  events  throughout 
the  state  under  the  following  headings: 
Festivals;  Painting,  Sculpture,  Crafts  etc.; 
Drama;  Music;  Dance;  Filmic;  Creative  Writ¬ 
ing;  Other  Events.  Membership  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  falls  into  the  following  categories:  Organ¬ 
ization  $5-25;  Institutions  $10;  Individual  $2. 

The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
was  organized  in  1960  with  the  active  support 
of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller.  In  1961,  the 
New  York  state  legislature  allocated  $450,000 
to  the  Council.  John  MacFadyen  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
on  April  1  of  this  year. 

On  May  29,  1959,  Governor  Albert  D.  Rosel- 
lini  announced  the  formation  of  a  Governor’s 
Council  on  the  Arts  for  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  group  was  organized  to  study,  plan 
and  advise  the  Governor  on  the  beautification 
and  cultural  development  of  the  state.  Rosel- 
lini  was  quoted  as  saying,  “we  would  expect 
to  hear  from  such  a  group  on  matters  such  as 
building  design,  highway  fencing,  landscaping 
and  similar  problems.  One  result  would  be  to 
make  the  state  more  attractive  to  tourists  and 
more  enjoyable  to  its  own  residents.” 

Since  that  time,  the  council  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  State  Arts  Commission,  by  act 
of  the  state  legislature,  with  up  to  20  mem¬ 
bers.  To  date,  11  have  been  appointed  from 
Seattle  and  7  from  other  areas  in  the  state. 

The  growth  of  state  arts  councils  was 
recently  recognized  by  the  Humphrey-Clark 
bill,  one  of  the  many  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  to  authorize  government 
subsidy  of  the  arts.  This  particular  bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  federal  subsidies  be  channelled 
through  the  states  which  would  be  required 
to  designate  a  state  agency  as  the  administra¬ 
tive  agent.  The  bill  suggests  that  state  arts 
councils  could  well  .serve  in  this  capacity. 


Lincoln  Center  -  Massive 
Coordination  of  The  Arts 

EDGAR  B.  YOUNG,  Acting  President  of  Lincoln  Center 
tor  the  Performing  Arts 

At  your  meeting  a  year  ago,  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter’s  Chairman,  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd, 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  talk  before  this 
group.  Again  this  year,  we  in  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter  were  pleased  ^t  those  responsible  for 
planning  your  program  thought  you  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  some  further  word 
about  the  development  of  this  cultural  project 
in  New  York. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  “Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter — Massive  Coordination  of  the  Arts.”  As 
the  time  for  this  meeting  has  approached,  I 
have  been  increasingly  concerned  over  what 
I  might  term  the  “dUemma  of  a  topic.” 

Does  not  the  phrase,  “massive  coordina¬ 
tion,”  conjure  up  in  our  minds  an  image  of 
weighty,  oppressive  regulation  calculated  to 
stifle  the  arts?  If  any  such  meaning  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  expression,  “massive  co¬ 
ordination,”  I  must  place  myself  personally 
and  the  organization  I  represent  firmly  on 
tlie  negative  in  this  discussion.  We  in  Lincoln 
Center  do  not  believe  in  and  we  do  not  pi  atl- 
tice  this  type  of  massive  coordination.  Fo^H 
nately,  Mr.  Webster  comes  to  our  rescu^V 
this  dilemma.  The  word  coordination,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  implication  of  regulation  derived 
from  its  Latin  origin,  means  also  to  bring  into 
common  action  or  condition.  It  means  also 
a  state  of  harmonious  adjustment  or  func¬ 
tioning.  In  this  sense,  Lincoln  Center  is  an 
instrument  of  coordination  of  the  arts.  All 
that  it  stands  for  and  all  that  it  does  is 
focussed  on  the  objective  of  fostering  the 
freedom  of  the  performing  arts.  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter  is  an  undertaking  to  create  a  situation 
where  these  arts  can  flourish  and  where  the 
public  can  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  “massive¬ 
ness”  of  Lincoln  Center.  We  have  to  admit — 
and  indeed  be  proud  of — the  fact  that  this 
project  is  large  and  uniquely  so.  Its  massive¬ 
ness  rests  first  upon  the  enormous  size  of  the 
audience  for  these  arts  which  is  present  in 
metropolitan  New  York.  It  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  demonstrated  that  the  arts  of  opera, 
symphony,  ballet  and  drama  can  be  present^ 
in  New  York  concurrently  and  competitiv^^k 
The  audience  is  there  to  support  all  of  thlv 
with  waiting  lines  for  tickets.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  a  unique  situation  among  the  cities  of 
America  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is 
possible  for  resident  companies  in  each  of 
these  fields  to  have  long  seasons,  to  have 
adequate  and  loyal  audiences  and,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  success,  to  meet  their  financial  needs. 

In  looking  at  Lincoln  Center’s  massiveness, 
we  should  state  frankly  the  artistic  scope  and 
limits  of  this  project.  When  it  was  being 
planned,  the  artistic  boundaries  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  were  clearly  and  firmly  fixed  to  include 
the  arts  of  live  performance — opera,  sym¬ 
phony,  the  dance  and  drama.  Professional 
training  and  reference  and  research  in  these 
fields  was  deemed  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
the  Center.  These  artistic  limits  which  omit¬ 
ted  the  visual  arts  were  no  slight  to  the  latter. 
It  was  a  simple  and  practical  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
in  New  York  are  represented  by  strong  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  relatively  well-housed. 
Moreover,  those  responsible  for  planning 
Lincoln  Center  felt  that  the  financial  and 
operating  problems  related  to  a  Center  for  the 
performing  arts  were  as  much  as  they  could 
successfully  bite  off  and  chew. 

The  physical  structures  planned  for  Lincoln 
Center  are  large.  Separate  theaters  or  audi- 
toria,  each  designed  for  the  optimum  in 
acoustical  and  visual  qualities,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  opera,  for  symphonic  and  other  con¬ 
cert  music,  for  ballet  and  operetta  and  for  the 
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spoken  drama.  The  combined  seating  capacity 
of  these  auditoria  will  be  more  than  eleven 
U^^^nd.  These  four  buildings,  together  with 
^^Builliard  School  offering  advanced  train- 
iw^in  music,  dance  and  drama,  and  a  spe¬ 
cialized  library  of  the  performing  arts,  will 
occupy  three  and  one-half  blocks — or  four¬ 
teen  acres — of  New  York  City  real  estate. 


The  financial  picture  is  another  aspect  of 
Lincoln  Center’s  massiveness.  Towards  its 
goal  of  $102,000,000,  $71,000,000  has  now  been 
raised.  This  includes  a  gift  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  about  thirty  minutes  ago  in  New 
York  City — a  pledge  of  $2,500,000  from  the 
West  German  government  toward  the  cost  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  Lincoln 
Center.  The  amount  raised  in  this  campaign  is 
more  than  has  ever  been  raised  before  from 
voluntary  sources  for  a  cultural  purpose.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  amount  is  a  significant  total  of 
more  than  $6,000,000  which  has  been  contri¬ 
buted  by  business  corporations.  In  addition 
to  this  amount,  a  total  of  $25,000,000  is  already 
committed  in  public  funds— $15,000,000  from 
the  State  of  New  York  toward  the  cost  of  the 
New  York  State  Theater  as  a  part  of  the 

«te’s  participation  in  the  New  York  World’s 
!r.  $7,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  respectively 
n  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to¬ 
wards  the  cost  of  the  garage,  underground 
roadways,  pedestrian  turuiels,  plazas,  etc.,  has 
been  committed.  Lincoln  Center  has  pending 
with  the  City  of  New  York  a  request  for 
$15,000,000  additional  to  complete  the  cost  of 
the  New  York  State  Theater  and  to  provide 
the  Library-Museum  of  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  whole  project  is  thus  around  $140,000,000. 

In  the  context  of  this  meeting  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  broad  question  of  growth  of 
the  arts,  let  us  examine  several  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  which  have  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  development  of  Lincoln  Center. 

First,  in  the  field  of  fund-raising,  Lincoln 
Center  has  pioneered.  We  hope  that  the  level 
of  giving  to  the  Lincoln  Center  project  is 
focussing  attention  on  the  importance  of  the 
arts  in  philanthropy  and  that  this  attention  is 
resulting  in  a  greater  willingness  to  give  for 
artistic  purposes  in  other  communities  as  well 
as  in  New  York. 


Secondly,  in  the  planning  of  the  Lincoln 
Center  buildings  we  feel  we  have  successfully 
made  a  stand  in  support  of  quality  rather 
than  bigness.  We  know  that  there  are  physi¬ 
cal  limits  to  the  size  of  the  auditoria  beyond 
which  symphonic  music  or  opera  or  the 
spoken  drama  cannot  be  heard  and  seen  at 
the  optimum.  In  spite  of  strong  audience  and 
public  relations  pressures,  Lincoln  Center  has 
stood  firmly  on  the  side  of  quality  in  this 
argument.  We  feel  we  have  demonstrated  that 


in  this  field  the  biggest  is  not  necessarily  the 
best. 

Lincoln  Center  is  already  functioning  in 
some  ways  as  an  artistic  catalyst  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  project  it  has  become 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  several 
new  artistic  institutions.  In  the  field  of 
repertory  drama,  Lincoln  Center  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  formation  of  the  Repertoj-y  Theater 
Association  under  the  professional  leadership 
of  Robert  Whitehead  and  Elia  Kazan.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Juilliard  School,  Lin¬ 
coln  Center  has  stimulated  plans  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  Institute  of  Drama  Train¬ 
ing  within  the  total  program  of  Juilliard  when 
it  moves  to  Lincoln  Center.  With  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  plan.s 
have  been  prepared  for  a  new  and  unique 
type  of  Library-Museum  of  the  Performing 
Arts. 

As  Lincoln  Center’s  buildings  come  into 
use,  they  will  provide  air-conditioned  facilitie;; 
and  thus  make  possible  in  these  fields  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York  year-round  operation. 
This  opens  the  possibility  of  longer  seasons, 
more  nearly  full  employment,  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  the  development  of  a  totally 
new  summer  audience  for  the  enjoyment  of 
these  arts. 

Before  any  of  the  Lincoln  Center  buildings 
are  open,  an  educational  or  “student”  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  developed  to  take  these  arts 
to  the  schools  or  to  bring  students  to  per¬ 
formances  of  these  compcmies.  During  the 
past  year,  over  one  hundred  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  in  New  York  City,  in  public,  parochial 
and  private  schools,  had  first-hand  contact 
with  great  music  as  provided  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
or  the  Juilliard  School  under  financing  from 
Lincoln  Center. 

In  the  fields  of  mass  communication  through 
radio  and  TV,  Lincoln  Center  is  already  mak¬ 
ing  itself  felt.  For  example,  a  program  called 
“Recital  Hall”  has  for  some  time  featured 
gifted  students  of  Juilliard.  Early  this  year, 
the  station  decided  to  put  this  program  on  in 
prime  Sunday  evening  time,  to  identify  it 
with  Lincoln  Center,  and  to. invite  artist  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  other  constituents  of  the 
Center,  specifically  the  Opera  and  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic.  Audience  reaction  to  this  program 
has  led  the  station  to  extend  it  beyond  the 
ten  weeks  originally  scheduled. 

A  part  of  Lincoln  Center’s  $102,000,000 
campaign  goal  is  a  fund  of  $10,000,000  for 
education  and  creative  artistic  advancement. 
As  a  result  of  donor  designations,  $5,500,000 
has  already  been  contributed  to  this  fund.  It 
has  financed  the  modest  beginning  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  program  and  plans  are  being  developed 


1961  Convention  Issue 
Of  Newsletter  Largest 
Ever  Published 

Readers  Applaud  and 
Correct  Our  Errors 

The  July -August,  1961,  Convention  issue  of 
the  Newsletter  (Vol.  12,  No.  5-6)  totalling 
thirty -two  pages,  was  the  largest  issue  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  history  of  the  League.  League 
members  and  New^etter  readers  have  been 
generous  in  their  letters  of  praise  to  the 
editor.  Many  have  commented  on  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  subject  matter.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  reflection  of  the  scope  and  value 
of  the  League  national  convention  program 
presented  in  Philadelphia,  June  22-24. 

Even  with  the  thirty-two  page  issue,  it  was 
possible  to  publish  only  about  half  of  the 
convention  reports,  and  many  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  reports  of  convention  activities  and 
speeches  are  presented  in  this  issue. 

Tlie  Convention  issue  of  the  Newsletter  was 
the  work  of  many  people.  Members  of  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  covering  and  preparing  reports  of 
many  of  the  convention  sessions.  These  re¬ 
ports  were  edited  by  the  Newsletter’s  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  in  the  ten 
days  available  to  her  between  the  convention 
and  her  departure  for  a  year’s  teaching  in 
Greece. 

Mrs.  Moore  forwarded  the  material  to  the 
Newsletter  editor,  Helen  M.  Thompson,  who 
was  then  at  Asilomar,  Pacific  Grove,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  connection  with  Ae  League’s  West 
Cockst  Institute  for  Conductors,  Composers 
and  Orchestra.  During  that  two  week  period, 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  John  S.  Edwards,  League 
President  prepared  additional  copy — all  of 
which  was  sent  back  to  the  League  office  in 
Charleston  enroute  to  the  printer.  Galley 
proof  was  read  in  Charleston.  Page  proof  was 
read  in  Orkney  Springs,  Virginia,  during  the 
Eastern  Institute  for  Conductors,  Composers 
and  Orchestra. 

To  the  collective  sorrow  and  embarrassment 
of  the  convention  issue’s  writers  and  editors, 
a  number  of  errors  and  a  few  glaring  omis¬ 
sions  came  to  light  as  soon  as  the  Newsletter 
reached  our  readers.  For  these,  we  are  sorry. 
We  have  offered  our  personal  apologies  to  the 
individuals  and  organizations  involved  and 
are  eager  to  do  all  we  can  to  give  as  wide 
distribution  to  the  corrections  and  additions 
as  to  the  original  articles,  to  wit: 

Note:  Page  numbers  refer  to  July-August, 
1961  issue  of  the  Newsletter,  Vol  12,  No.  5-6. 

American  Community  Theater  Association 
Report,  page  25 — Mr.  Dorman  Richardson, 
Director  of  ACTA,  reports  that  item  7  (second 
column)  should  have  stated  that  “Board  as¬ 
sisted  a  member  theater  in  its  fight  to  have  a 
back-admission  tax  assessment — $5,800  set 
aside.”  The  Newsletter  erronously  reported 
the  dollar  figure  at  $58.00. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


LINCOLN  CENTER— 

for  the  use  of  this  fund  in  ways  to  broaden  the 
educational  opportvmities  in  these  arts  and 
to  stimulate  creative  development. 

In  summary,  Lincoln  Center  is  a  new  artis¬ 
tic  institution  which  has  pioneered  in  money 
raising  for  the  arts,  in  establishing  new  pat¬ 
terns  of  cooperation  between  public  agencies 
and  private  institutions  in  these  fields,  in 
bringing  men  of  affairs  into  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  management  of  artistic  institutions. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  Lincoln  Center  has 
served  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  arts  in  American  life.  We  hope 
that  these  pioneering  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Lincoln  Center  are  being  felt  in  other  com¬ 
munities  and  in  the  efforts  of  artistic  institu¬ 
tions  in  other  cities. 
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Concert  Hall  Design  Procedure 

Including  Coinparative  Studies  of  Existing  Halls 


3y  RUSSELL  JOHNSON,  Senior  Consultant, 

Bolt  Beronck  and  Newman  Inc. 

I.  Introduction 

Before  the  acoustical  designer  can  proceed 
with  the  task  of  designing  an  auditorium,  it 
is  obviously  essential  that  a  definition  of  the 
hall  to  be  built — a  basic  specification — be 
established.  It  also  follows  that  the  language 
of  this  definition,  or  specification,  must  be 
established. 

Where  can  we  find  the  “language”  of  con¬ 
cert  hall  design?  The  only  source  of  this 
language  is  from  a  study  of  existing  concert 
halls,  their  acoustical  characteristics,  and 
their  relative  success  as  halls  for  symphony 
performance.  If  most  of  the  existing  halls 
are  thoroughly  studied,  the  knowledge  gained 
can  be  used  as  guidance  to  predetermine  the 
acoustical  quality  of  concert  halls  yet  to  be 
built.  This  information  can  be  organized  with 
a  “glossary”  that  can  be  readily  compre¬ 
hended  by  all  the  groups  that  are  concerned 
with  concert  hall  design — the  music  admini¬ 
strators,  musicians,  economic  advisors,  archi¬ 
tects,  and  members  of  building  committees. 

We  have  developied  this  design  “language”, 
or  “alphabet”,  and  this  report  will  review  the 
most  important  design  elements,  primarily  by 
a  study  of  basic  physical,  or  architectural, 
parameters.  This  will  require  that  we  look 
into  the  relationships  between  the  acoustical 
characteristics  and  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  existing  halls,  and  subsequently 
compare  the  physical  characteristics  of  exist¬ 
ing  halls  to  a  concert  hall  design  that  exists, 
as  yet,  only  on  paper. 

Essentially,  this  report  is  a  prwis  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study  initiated  by  our  consulting 
group  about  seven  years  ago.  This  intensive 
study  of  the  acoustics  of  existing  concert 
halls,  opera  houses,  and  other  auditoriums 
used  for  music  performance  includes: 

(1)  Survey  of  the  subjective  evaluation  of 
existing  halls  by  using  questionnaires 
and  lengthy  interviews  of  conductors, 
music  administrators,  concertgoers,  and 
members  of  the  music  press. 

(2)  Acoustical  characteristics  of  existing 
halls,  including  frequency  response  and 
reverberation  time. 

(3)  Architectural  measurements  of  existing 
halls,  including  particularly: 

a)  Areas  used  for  audience  seating 

b)  Cubage 

c)  Width  of  hall 

d)  Shaping  of  plan 

(4)  Correlation  and  integration  of  these 


studies  with  the 

physics  of  acoustics. 

Table  I 

ACOUSTICAL 

ARCHITECTURAL 

CHARACTERISTICS 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1. 

Intensity  of  the  Sound 

Size  of  hall 

Impact-Dullness — body — 
of  the  sound 

Audience  area 

2. 

Quality  of  the  Sound 
Short-time-delay  reflections 

(20  to  60  milliseconds) 

Width  of  hall 

Insufficient  definition  versus 
good  definition — 

Ragged,  harsh,  muddled — 
clear,  crisp 

Height  of  canopy 

3. 

Frequency  Response 

Warmth,  resonance — 
brightness 

Finish  materials 

4. 

Intensity  Balance 

Violin  section  versus 
brasses 

Height  of  canopy 

5. 

Feedback 

Do  the  performers  hear 
their  "production"  in  a 
natural  way? 

Height  of  canopy 

Our  language,  then,  is  derived  from  the 
basic  acoustical  characteristics  of  existing 
halls.  The  acoustical  characteristics  that  must 
be  considered  during  the  early  planning  stages 
of  a  new  hall  are  shown  in  Table  I  with  their 
related  architectural  characteristics. 

You  will  note  that  Table  I  lists  a  few  of  the 
words  sometimes  used  by  musicians  when 
discussing  these  characteristics. 

Let  us  look  at  the  architectural  charac¬ 
teristics  listed  in  Table  I.  It  is  readily  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  early  “basic  program”  decisions 
made  by  the  building  owner  essentially  estab¬ 
lish  the  acoustical  characteristics  cf  the  hall 
to  be  built.  The  four  most  important  vari¬ 
ables  in  this  respect  are: 

(1)  Area  used  for  audience  seating 

(2)  Cubage 

(3)  Width  of  hall 

(4)  Shaping  of  plan 

Seating  capacity  in  conjunction  with  seat 
spacing,  of  course,  establishes  the  size  of  the 
audience  area. 

In  other  words,  the  die  is  essentially  cast 
when  the  seating  capacity  and  the  seat  spac¬ 
ing  is  determined.  The  following  sections  of 
this  report  discuss  the  two  most  important 
architectural  parameters,  the  area  for  audi¬ 
ence  seating  and  the  cubage,  developing  the 
reasons  for  their  importance  and  showing  how 
these  two  parameters  can  be  used  to  guide  the 
design  of  a  new  concert  hall. 

il.  Audience  Area 

The  area  used  for  audience  seating,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  determines  the  seating  capacity, 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  tenant  orchestra  must  obtain  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  income  from  ticket 
sales. 

Figure  I  shows  the  audience  area,  in  square 
feet,  for  nineteen  halls.  Purposely  included 
in  this  group  of  halls  are  three  categories — 
(1)  halls  that  are  excellent  for  symphony 
performance,  (2)  halls  that  are  considered 
rather  unsatisfactory  for  symphony  per¬ 
formance,  and  (3)  a  group  that  falls  between. 

The  halls  listed  on  this  graph  considered  to 
be  among  the  finest  are  Boston  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Vienna  Musikvereinssaal,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Academy  of  Music,  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  (now  destroyed),  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Concertgebouw,  the  concert  hall  in  Gote- 
borg,  the  Bayreuth  Festpielhaus,  and  the  con¬ 
cert  halls  in  Zurich  and  Basel. 

The  reader  can  observe  that  these  excellent 
halls  are  all  grouped  in  the  top  portion  of 
Figure  1. 


Figure  1.  Audience  Area 
(Including  aisles  up  to  3.5  feet) 
^Multi  purpose  Auditoriums 


Concert  Halls 

Seating 

Audience  Area 

Name  and  City 

Capacity 

In  Square  Feet 

Stadt-Caslno,  Basel  . 

1.400 

8.000 

Festspielhaus,  Bayreuth  . 

1,800 

8,500 

Konserthus,  Goteborg  . 

1.371 

8.900 

Tonhallesaal,  Zurich  . 

1.546 

9,450 

Gewandhaus,  Leipzig  . 

1.560 

9,750 

Concertgebouw.  Amsterdam  . 

2.206 

10.200 

Musikvereinssaal,  Vienna . 

1.680 

10.600 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston  . 

2.631 

15.000 

Academy  of  Music,*  Philadelphia  .. 

2.983 

16.700 

Fredric  Mann  Hall,  Tel  Aviv . 

2.715 

18.500 

Queen  Elizabeth  Theatre,* 

Vancouver  . 

2.813 

19.420 

Ford  Auditorium,*  Detroit  . 

2,926 

19.500 

Royal  Festival  Hall,  London  . 

3.000 

20.000 

Eastman  Theater,*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3,347 

20.030 

Jubilee  Auditorium,*  Alberta  .... 

2,697 

21,000 

Civic  Opera  House,*  Chicago . 

24.090 

Northrop  Auditorium*,  Minneapolis 

29,000 

McCormick  Place,*  Chicago  . 

5.081 

36.290 

Hall  of  Music,*  Purdue  University 

6.107 

37,210 

III.  Cubage 

Figure  2  compares  the  cubage  of  several 
halls.  Again  the  reader  can  observe  that  the 
finest  halls  are  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
chart. 

The  cubage  of  the  hall  determines  the 
“size”  of  the  sound  heard  in  the  hall— the 
“impact”  or  “excitement”  of  the  music.  If  the 
cubage  of  a  hall  is  too  small,  the  sound  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  is  too  loud — deafening — 
overwhelming.  If  the  cubage  is  too  large,  the 
sounds  of  the  orchestra  lose  their  appro¬ 
priate  impact — become  “distant.” 


Fisrure  2.  Volume  (Cubage) 
*Multi.purpose  Auditoriums 

Festspielhaus,  Bayreuth  . 

Stadt-Caslno,  Basel  . 

Gewandhaus.  Leipzig  . 

Tonhallesaal,  Zurich  . 

Konserthaus,  Goteborg  . 

Musikyereinssaal,  Vienna . 

Academy  of  Music,*  Philadelphia  . . . 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston  . 

Concertgebouw.  Amsterdam  . 

Civic  Opera  House.*  Chicago  . 

Eastman  Theatre.*  Rochester  . 

Northrop  Auditorium,*  Minneapolis  . 
Hall  of  Music.*  Purdue  University  ... 
McCormick  Place,*  Chicago . 


364.000 

370.000 

375.000 

402.500 


663.000 
848.950 
1.045.000 
1.077,000 
1.270  000 
1.464.000 


IV.  Ratio  of  Cubage  to  Audience  Area 

We  have  reviewed  two  graphs — audience 
area  and  cubage.  The  cubage  of  the  hall 
circumscribes  the  “size”  of  the  orchestral 
sound  heard,  but  an  acoustical  parameter  that 
is  called  reverberation  also  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  effect  on  the  impact,  fullness,  and 
“body”  of  the  sound  heard  by  the  audience. 

Reverberation  is  measured  in  terms  of 
reverberation  time.  (Reverberation  time  is, 
roughly  speaking,  the  amount  of  time  that  is 
required  in  any  given  hall  for  a  loud  sound 
to  die  away  to  inaudibility.)  Reverberation 
time  is  directly  proportional  to  the  cubage  per 
square  foot  of  audience  and  performing  group, 
assuming  that  practically  no  sound  absorbii|s 
materials  are  applied  to  the  floors,  walls, 
ceiling.* 

Again  we  see  how  crucial  are  the  basic 
planning  decisions  of  seating  capacity  and 
seat  spacing  in  determining  the  acoustical 
quality  of  concert  halls.  Figure  3  lists  seven¬ 
teen  halls.  Of  the  group  of  halls  listed,  the 
group  with  longer  reverberation  times  are, 
in  general,  the  finest  concert  halls.  Looking 
at  the  chart,  you  will  note  the  Vienna 
Musikvereinssaal,  Boston  Symphony  Hall,  and 
the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  near  the  top. 
Remember,  the  area  of  audience  plus  per¬ 
forming  group  and  the  reverberation  time 
are  directly  proportional  to  each  other. 

*See  Audience  and  Seat  Absorption  in  Large  Halls,  by 
L.  L.  Beranek,  JASA,  Vol.  32.  No.  6.  661-670.  June  1960. 


Figure  3.  Volume  Per  Unit  Area  of  Sound 
Absorption  (Primarily  Audience) 

*Multl  purpose  Auditoriums 


Concertgebouw,  Amsterdam  . 

Musikvereinssaal,  Vienna  . 

Konserthus.  Goteborg  . 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston  . 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  . 

Stadt-Caslno.  Basel  . 

Tonhallesaal,  Zurich . 

Fredric  Mann  Hall,  Tel  Aviv . 

Northrop  Auditorium,*  Minneapolis  .. 

Binyanay  Haooma.  Jerusalem  . 

Royal  Festival  Hall,  London  . 

Civic  Opera  House*.  Chicago  . 

Hall  of  Music.*  Purdue  University  . . . 

Jubilee  Auditoriums,*  Alberta  . 

Queen  Elizabeth  Theatre.*  Vancouver 

Ford  Auditorium,*  Detroit  . 

Kleinhans  Music  Hall,  Buffalo  . 


48.0 

44.0 

40.5 
40.0 
40.0 
38.3 
37.0 
35.0 

34.6 
33.8 

33.6 


30.4 

28.5 
27  8 
27.7 
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V.  Initial  Time  Delay 

The  architectural  parameters  discussed 
above  principally  effect  the  amount  of  sound. 
Another  very  important  group  of  architectural 
parameters — the  width  of  the  hall,  the  shaping 
of  the  hall,  and  the  height  of  suspended 
sound-reflecting  surfaces-^etermines  what 
we  might  call  the  “quality”  of  the  sound. 

Is  the  sound  as  heard  by  the  audience 
harsh,  muddy,  garbled,  indistinct,  fuzzy?  Does 
the  sound  have  definition — clarity? 

Most  acoustical  designers  insist  that  it  is 
impossible  to  achieve  fullness — reverberation 
— in  a  hall  simultaneously  with  good  defini¬ 
tion — clarity.  This  is  true  in  a  wide,  fan¬ 
shaped  auditorium  with  a  very  high  ceiling, 
but  appropriate  design  steps  can  produce  a 
hall  with  sufficient  fullness  combined  with 
good  definition. 

The  “quality”  of  good  definition  versus  un¬ 
satisfactory  definition  is  a  matter  of  the 
lapsed  time  between  the  time  of  arrival  of 
“direct”  sound  at  the  listener’s  ear,  and  the 
time  of  arrival  of  the  sound  that  reaches  the 
listener  by  means  of  reflection. 

There  are  several  ways  of  studying  this 
aco^tical  parameter,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
tHl^Hiscussion,  we  will  consider  only  the 
efil^fd  time,  for  one  audience  position  on  the 
main  floor,  between  the  direct  sound  and  its 
reflection  from  the  side  walls. 

We  will  ignore  all  other  sources  of  reflec¬ 
tions,  such  as  ceiling,  side  balcony  soffits, 
canopies  or  sound-reflecting  panels  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  walls  surrounding  the  stage 
platform,  and  the  rear  wall  of  the  auditorivun. 
We  will  arbitrarily  select  a  seat  on  the  cen¬ 
terline  of  the  hall  located  approximately  in 
the  center  of  the  main  floor. 

If  you  will  study  Figure  4,  you  will  again 
find  the  excellent  halls  clustered  near  the  top 
of  the  chart. 

Figure  4  includes  not  only  the  acoustical 
parameter  of  “initial  time  delay  of  side  wall 

Figure  4.  Width  and  Shaping 


reflections,”  but  it  also  includes  tabulation 
of  the  two  architectural  parameters  that  arc 
directly  related  to  the  time  delay — the  shaping 
of  the  hall,  and  the  width  of  the  hall  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  front  half  of  the  main  floor.  The 
four  halls  at  the  very  top  of  Figure  4  vary  in 
width  from  62  ft.  to  66  ft.  and  have  parallel 
side  walls. 

The  halls  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
are  fan-shaped. 

VI.  Conclusion 

We  have  only  examined  the  more  important 
acoustical  parameters  and  their  related  physi¬ 
cal-architectural  measurements.  Dr.  Beranek’s 
studies  indicate  that  as  many  as  sixteen  con¬ 
cert  hall  attributes  have  a  part  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  acoustical  caliber  of  a  hall.  Even 
without  including  all  the  attributes.  Figures  1, 
2,  3  and  4  indicate  unmistakable  correlation 
between  acoustical  excellence  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  parameters  of  seating  capacity,  seat 
spacing,  area  of  audience,  cubage,  width  of 
hall,  and  height  of  hall. 

It  should  be  no  surprise,  however,  that  each 
of  these  charts  does  not  produce  identical 
rank -ordering  of  the  halls.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  quite  a  shock  if  we  could  take,  say,  width 
alone  and  by  setting  only  the  width  of  con¬ 
cert  hall  design,  guarantee  the  rank -ordering 
of  a  hall  yet  to  be  built. 

We  learned  from  studying  Figures  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  that  the  smaller  the  width,  the  less 
the  cubage,  and  the  less  the  area  occupied  by 
audience,  the  better  the  acoustical  results. 
However,  the  volume  per  square  foot  of  audi¬ 
ence  area  increased  as  the  acoustical  results 
improved. 

VII.  Finish  Materials 

There  is  one  more  architectural  feature  of 
concert  halls  that  should  be  included  here — 
the  finish  materials.  All  of  the  other  aspects 
of  acoustical  design  not  covered  in  this  re¬ 
port  must  be  held  in  reserve  until  the  next 
report  is  prepared. 


The  finish  materials  of  the  floors,  walls,  and 
ceiling  determine  the  “frequency  response” 
of  the  hall — the  relative  emphasis  of  bass 
versus  treble — low  registers  versus  high 
registers — the  relative  balance  of  low,  middle, 
and  high  frequencies.  It  is  usual  for  musi¬ 
cians  to  speak  of  a  hall  with  a  high  frequency 
emphasis  as  “bright.”  If  a  musician  speaks 
of  a  hall  as  having  resonance,  warmth,  or 
richness,  he  is  usually  referring  to  a  low 
frequency  emphasis.  (The  words  resonance, 
reverberance,  reverberant,  are  frequently 
confused,  among  many  others.  A  list  of  defini¬ 
tions  has  not  been  included  in  this  report, 
but  will  probably  appear  in  a  subsequent 
report.) 

The  best  frequency  balance  is  obtained  by 
using  considerable  areas  of  heavy  sound - 
reflecting  materials.  In  general,  the  aisles 
should  be  of  terrazzo,  travertine,  or  other 
hard  materials;  the  ceiling  of  exposed  con¬ 
crete,  suspended  plaster,  or  other  hard  heavy 
materials;  and  the  walls  should  also  be 
finished  with  hard  heavy  materials — either 
masonry,  plaster,  or  wood  bonded  to  masonry. 

Many  conductors  think  of  the  finest  concert 
halls  in  which  they  have  conducted  as  being 
finished  with  wood.  Most  of  the  conductors 
we  have  interviewed  stated  that  the  Musik- 
vereinssaal  is  all  wood,  and  that  the  same  is 
true  of  Boston  Symphony  Hall.  Occasionally 
even  the  managers  of  halls  of  plaster  or 
masonry  state  that  the  good  acoustics  of  their 
hall  “is  due  to  the  (nonexistent)  thin  wood 
walls.” 

Actually,  very  few  existing  concert  halls 
are  finished  with  wood.  The  only  wood  in 
Boston  Symphony  Hall,  for  example,  covers 
only  a  fraction  of  the  wall  surface,  and  even 
then  it  is  thick  and  securely  attached  to 
heavy  masonry  walls.  The  remainder  of  the 
hall  is  plaster  applied  directly  to  heavy 
masonry.  Likewise  there  is  little  wood  finish 
in  the  Musikvereinssaal. 


FUND  RAISING 
THROUGH  RECORDS 

Convert  Your  Tapes  Into 
Private  Edition  12"  LP  Records 

Cook  Laboratories  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  j 
using  the  exclusive  Microfusion  process,  can  j 
now  produce  matchless  12"  LP  recordings  of  ! 
the  highest  professional  quality  from  tapes  sub-  i 
mitted  by  community  symphony  orchestras, 
bands,  church  choirs  or  individuals.  Record¬ 
ings  enhance  prestige,  create  organization 
loyalty,  pride  in  accomplishment  by  partici¬ 
pants.  relatives  and  friends  and  are  supremely 
effective  for  fund  raising.  ! 

Cook  Ijaboratories  is  the  only  record  pressing 
organization  able  to  combine  quality  with  econ¬ 
omy  for  small  volume  custom  orders.  Cook 
Laboratories,  high  fidelity  pioneers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  some  of  the  world's  outstanding 
records,  is  the  only  independent  record  manu¬ 
facturer  to  own  and  operate  under  one  roof 
complete  facilities  for  every  phase  of  the  record 
making  process. 

THE  REPORT:  A  Unique  Plan  For  Raising 
Substantial  Amounts  Of  Money  will  be  sent  to 
fund  raising  committees  without  charge  by 
writing  to  Cook  Laboratories,  Inc.,  101  Second 
St.,  Stamford,  Connecticut.  This  brochure  de¬ 
scribes  a  plan  for  eliciting  a  favorable  response 
to  fund  raising  appeals  through  records. 

Also  available  from  Cook  Laboratories  (for 
2Sr)  is  the  Cook  Manual  of  Recording  &  Custom 
Pressing.  This  booklet  tells  in  succinct  manner 
much  that  needs  to  be  known  in  order  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  economically  capture  performances 
with  good  fidelity  on  tape  recordings,  and  re¬ 
produce  them  on  12"  long  playing  records. 
Individuals  and  organizations  can  find  it  easier 
to  make  their  recording  projects  either  self- 
liquidating  or  profitable,  as  intended. 


Initial  Time 
Delay  of  Side 
Wall  Reflections 
in  Milliseconds 

Fan 

Shape 

Rank  Order 
By  Side 
Wall  Delay 

HALL 

Rank 

Order 

By 

Width 

Parallel 

Shape 

Width  In 
Feet 

1 

GEWANDHAUS.  LEIPZIG 

1 

X 

62 

4 

TONHALLESAAL.  ZURICH 

2 

X 

63 

22 

2 

MUSIKVEREINSSAAL.  VIENNA 

3 

X 

65 

30 

5 

STAOT-CASINO.  BASEL 

4 

X 

66 

26 

3 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  PHILADELPHIA 

5 

X 

70 

31 

6 

SYMPHONY  HALL.  BOSTON 

6 

X 

77 

40 

X 

7 

KONSERTHUS.  GOTEBORG 

7 

84 

42 

10 

CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK 

8 

X 

86 

FESTSPIELHAUS.  BAYREUTH 

9 

X 

88 

43 

11 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL.  LONDON 

10 

X 

88 

X 

CIVIC  OPERA  HOUSE.  CHICAGO 

11 

88 

so 

14 

CONCERTGEBOUW,  AMSTERDAM 

12 

X 

92 

40 

X 

9 

JUBILEE  AUDITORIUMS.  ALBERTA 

13 

94 

X 

FORD  AUDITORIUM,  DETROIT 

14 

100 

40 

X 

8 

BINYANAY  HAOOMA.  JERUSALEM 

15 

104 

X 

EASTMAN  THEATER.  ROCHESTER 

16 

104 

X 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THEATRE.  VANCOUVER 

17 

106 

45 

X 

12 

KLEINHANS  MUSIC  HALL.  BUFFALO 

18 

110 

55 

X 

15 

FREDRIC  MANN  HALL.  TEL  AVIV 

19 

116 

X 

NORTHROP  AUDITORIUM.  MINNEAPOLIS 

20 

120 

46 

X 

13 

HALL  OF  MUSIC.  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

21 

138 

X 

McCORMICK  PLACE.  CHICAGO 

22 

158 

For  one  seating 
location  only 

Average  width 
in  front  half 
tf  main  door 

^  ^  Awericon  Svmofc  « 

Orchestra  Progranuaina  w 

?  Survey 


“Th*  I  ^•"  “**•'  >*00.) 

was  the 

season  program  of 

Broadcast  Music,  Incor^r»7^.  °'’^^estras  by 

of  Russell  iS-r 

of  the  magazine.  “Wldch  i—  ®  “sue 

most  often  played  by  U  c"®  composer  is 
q^ned  Tune  Magaz^e^on^'  ^^'"Phonies?” 
BMI  tabulation.  surveying  the 

guess  Stravinsky  arth»^  would 

But  the  rest  of  the  ^ur^S^), ^  '’ight.” 
interesting  and,  in  som^  ^  revealed  some 
ficant  factors  in  the  program signi- 
Amencan  and  Canadia^  SS?a? 

Gyration  ^th  Uie^!f^er°^^“^’  m  co- 
chestra  League  incI^IS  “  Symphony  Or- 
Performanceiof  Ss  dffff  thousand 

m  the  official  works  as  listed 

They  included  moreen  f  “'‘^hestras. 

‘^crts  (2,358  to  £  exaSrof  ‘un¬ 

subscription  concert  210 
special  concerts  and  m  .concerts,  118  a 

formed  by  orchestras  ^  P®*'-  ^ 

complete  census  cover^^  Ih 
given  by  27  major  orrh«  f  J^J'formances  w 

tans,  170  conrnfunUy  ^2  metropoli-  c, 

lege  and  youth  orchwtrS  ‘=‘’1-  w 

4  s?fJrs‘jL  »' « orchis-  « 

season,  reveal  that  ffiere'^'h  Previous 

crease  of  7  2%  in  fK.,,  mere  has  been  an  in-  ‘Oi 
works  played  by  thes^^^I  contemporary  J*' 
crease  of  153/  jn®se  orchestras,  and  an  in-  ter 

fo™a„c«S,Se‘S:..‘Sso“'  P- 

formed 'bj'the*  2S’OTchIS5as''^'^“™ii'’'  ‘’'''' 

position  for  orchestra  the  com-  9 

performances  of  oreheS^f  ’ 
to  1,547  performanrJl  ^  compared  tern 

instruments.  Vocal  7„,‘^‘*ncei^s  for  various  2®-® 

S >“3' 

S%i?rcort  --p'' 

173  playings.  oncerts,  accounted  for 

The  ratio  between  th*.  j  ,  were 

contemporary  perfomann«  the  temp 

prisi^  and  encouraging  The  cn 
received  63.4%  of  the  ILstina!  ‘^^"temporaries  work 
pared  to  36.6%  for  the  2,192 

w»  Odfd 

tem"Srior£"SSi!Tm?t‘° 

formed  was  the  Fourth  P-  ^''®‘>uently  per- 
Boothovon,  folwS^  b^^hirR^,.'? "1“  »' 
Followmg  in  order  wnnir\*^*wt  Symphony.  Ti 

bert,  Liszt  and  Rra^  ^  ^‘’“‘'t.  Schu-  „ 

choices.  °  Brahms  were  the  favorite 

Ten  Confemporory  Works  Gram 

Mosf  FrequenHy  Performed  Standard  | 

r' 

two  were  written  after  iSo  ‘^^^^tras,  only 

cfar"  "•'•••'•>“”  . . . 

li’l'.MlSs)'"'  “  '*'  (19«)  Ulim 

R*v"I"  *"“•  0*10)  Canadians 

Pr.iflg.“*tan.T/'’'r  '^*12)  A-"*r.  wi, 

R«.‘n  *  La 

'“Em"' 


A  total  of  2  a-w^ 

»•)  269  orchestras  Th?"caT‘^  ^iven  by  the 
le  concerts  given  were;  ^ud  numbers 

’1  Bubscription 

y  Tour  .  . .  2  749 

-  Young  People’s .  117 

e  Special  .  . - .  210 

’  Other' ‘z .  ii;; 

j  .  122 

Concertos  6,870 

. ZZi: . - .  1.547 

^horal  . _  .  731  ( 

Operatic  .....Z.. . 335 

Ballet  . . - .  71  > 

Show  Music  . ~ .  69 

from  173  < 

Composers  ^0,041  Si 

Rd 


Summery  of  All  Concert,  r 


Major 

Orchestras  27 
Metro¬ 
politan 

Orchestras  22 

Community 

Orchestras  17o 

College 

and 

Vouth 

Ofchestras  50 


50^  134 

269  1749 


112  210  118 


^e  During  the  season  722  rliflr 
es  were  performed,  of  whZm  S'"®"*  ‘^‘""Purers 
I-  composers  (i.  e.,  w^&  standard 

I-  were  contemporary  Ami  345 

Latms  and  Ca^dia^^)  I's^®  (including 
-  pprary  Europe^l  contem- 

s  Twenty-six  percent  of  ij  the**'®  Russians), 
formecl  were  in  tJidi  4.  1  coniposers  oer- 

;  74.0% 

.  temporaries  64.6%  wr^Ar^'  the  con- 

were  Europeans.  Americans,  and  35.4% 

Works 

<»»td™p„rV”Srs  «9  Of  fie 

and  38.2%  were  Europeam^  American 

Performonces 

Perfori?Iices^4T6‘S  orall  S  P 

works  played,  while  Fi.-  *  contemporary  F 

2.192  Perfim.’,Zr(5?5S“  “ 

Dota  o' 

contemporary  (after  1900)  U 


Composers 
No.  o^ 
345  64.6 
189  35.4 


Works 
No.  o/g 
390  61.8 
241  38.2 


Performances 
No.  o/„ 
1628  42.6 
2192  57.4 


534  100.0  631  100.0  3820  100.0 


-  w-p*  lUU.U 

standard  (BEFORE  1900) 

365 

OfanH  Total  722 

Standard  to  All  ,,  - 

Contemporary  to  All  74  0 

100.0  lOOQ 

American  includes  composers  as  follows: 

Number  of 


Latins 

Canadians 

*"l*a?;  ""‘"own 

•mliation 

Americans 

Curopean  includes; 
Russians 
Europeans 


Composers 

14 

10 


Number  of 
Performances 
37 
32 


0»  - 

J  terLtr 

Moaart  .  . 

<T'S 

ndard  Haydn  .  . 

),  345  Beeh.  .  .  . . .  .  . . 

"‘ting  Vert?'”*'’''  . ■••••• 

Item-  Dvorak . . 

‘S’- 

“-iiue  ISr;. r 

con-  Rossini  .  .  . 

!5.4%  ; . 

Bizet  . .  .  . . .  .  .  .  .  . . 

Berlioz  .  . 

. . . 

Weber.  C  M  .  . 

for  Korsakoff  . 

ih.  ?a-:: . . - 

"S& 

Smetana  . 

Gluck  _ III . . 

Borodin  .  . 

in-  . :::: 

>28  Purcell  III . .  . 

ry  Pauro  . . . . 

ed  “ussorgsk/ . ...I"" 

Gounod .  . 

Chabrior  . 

Dukas  . . . 

Glinka  . , ,  . .  . 

Enesco  . . . .  . 

Sousa  . .  . . 

Lalo  .  .  . 

es  Corelli  . . . . 

Bruch  . . . 

g  Bruckner  . . . . 

Offenbach  .  . 

A  Strauss.  Johann!  . . 

Massenet  ...  . 

■>  Macdowell  . 

Thomas  .  .  . 

Doniaetti’.' . . i 

Cherubini  .  , 

Poganini  ..." .  ^ 

Chausson  .  .  : 

Nicholai  . .  > 

Piorno  . . . .  ■  J 

contemporary  (After  1900) . 

Prokofiev  . .  Performances 

Ravel  ...  . 

Stravinsky  . . .  .  .  75 

Copland  . .  .  ‘ 

Bartok  . . . . . . . .  110 

Hindemith  . . ^03 

BarVoV^  ‘*®ntemporary  oniy)  ‘  . .  84 

Gershwin". . .  B2 

C«™y  .  . .  11 

Shostakovich  .  .  If 

Vaughan  wiiiiami-;::::::::::: .  5^ 

Falla  !!! . . . . .  ; ; ‘  5° 

MHhaud  t**ntemporary  Vniy)".’ .  46 

.  .  45 

.  46 


*  166 
42  122  2358 


273 

207 

198 

185 

170 

167 

133 

127 

126 

124 

119 

114 

113 

108 

108 

102 

100 

96 

91 

82 

63 

57 

52 

51 

49 

47 

45 

44 

# 

35^ 

34 

31 

28 

26 

25 

25 

25 

24 

24 

23 

22 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 
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Britten  _ 

Piston  . . 

Creston  .... 

Bernstein  . . . 

Schuman.  W. 

Kodaty . 

Bloch  . 

Delius  . 

Khachaturian 
Schoenberg  . 

Walton  _ 

Dello  Joio  . . 

Honegger  ... 

Riegger  . 

MenottI  _ 

Kabalevshy  . . 

Ives  . 

Foss  . 

Hovhaness 
Hanson.  H.  . 

Poulenc  .... 

G  rofe  . 

Ibert  . 

Mennin  .... 

Orff  . 

Villa-Lobos  . 

Cowell  . 

Webern  .... 

Caillet . 

Liadov  . 

Roussel  .... 
i^Albenlz  .... 

Bennett  .... 

Berg  . 

Holst  . 

Weinberger  . 

Chavez  . 

Gillis  . 

A.^VM. 

Campoelle 

Chou  . 

Henze  . 

Schuller  . 

Serebrier . 

Thomson.  V . 

Varese  . 

Yardumian  . 

Zador  . ■ . . 

Works  Most  Performed 


44 

40 

40 

37 

35 

28 

28 

27 

25 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

17 

15 

15 

14 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


STANDARD:  Number  of 

Title  Composer  Performances 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4.  Beothoven .  125 

Symphony  No.  1.  Beethoven  .  95 

Piano  Concerto  K.  466.  Mozart  .  93 

Symphony  No.  7,  Schubert  .  62 

Symphony  No.  7,  Beethoven  .  61 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  Liszt  .  60 

Symphony  No.  41.  Mozart  . .  57 

Violin  Concerto.  Brahms  .  54 

Violin  Concerto.  Beethoven  .  48 

Symphony  in  D  Minor,  Franck  .  4g 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Chopin  .  40 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Brahms  .  39 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  Robert  Schumann.  .  34 

Violin  Concorto  in  E  Minor,  Mendelssohn .  34 

Cjuiccio  Italien,  Tchaikovsky  .  32 

Overture  No.  3,  Beethoven  .  30 

.^^med  Idyli,  Wagner  .  29 

SyBphony  No.  104.  Haydn  .  29 

Vioiin  Concerto.  Tchaikovsky  .  29 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  Minor.  Vivaidi  .  29 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2.  J.  S.  Bach .  27 

Symphony  No.  4.  Mahler  .  24 

Violin  Concerto  in  G  Major,  Mozart  .  24 

The  Messiah  (compieie),  Handel  .  24 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Tchaikovsky  .  23 

Preiude  &  Love  Death.  Wagner  .  22 

Siavonic  Dances.  Dvorak  .  21 

Tragic  Overture.  Brahms  .  20 

Aria  from  “Marriage  of  Figaro",  Mozart .  20 

Aria  from  “Orfeo",  Gluck  . 20 

Enigma  Variations,  Elgar  .  20 


CONTEMPORARY: 


Firebird  Suite,  Stravinsky  .  34 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3.  Prokofiev  .  28 

Metamorphosis  on  a  Theme  of  Weber,  Hindemith  27 

Classicai  Symphony,  Prokofiev  .  20 

Adagio  for  Strings,  Barber  .  22 

Daphnis  &  Chloe  No.  2,  Ravel  .  20 

La  Mer,  Debussy  .  19 

Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orth.,  Britten _  19 

Vioiin  Concerto  No.  2,  Prokofiev  .  17 

La  Vaise,  Ravei  .  17 

Dances  from  “Three  Cornered  Hat”,  Falla  _  16 

Polka,  Shostakovich  .  16 

Porgy  &  Bess  Excerpts,  Gershwin  .  16 

Rosenkavalier  Waltzes,  Richard  Strauss  .  16 

Appalachian  Spring,  Copiand  .  15 

Moby  Dick,  Mennin  .  15 

Mother  Goose  Suite,  Ravei  .  15 

Boiero,  Ravel  .  15 

Candide  Overture,  Bernstein  .  14 

Pines  of  Rome,  Respighi  .  14 

Symphony  No.  5,  Prokofiev  .  14 

Fountains  of  Romo,  Respighi  .  13 

Creation  of  the  World,  Milhaud  .  13 

Symphony  No.  5,  Shostakovich  .  13 

New  England  Triptych,  William  Schuman  .  12 

Greensioeves,  Vaughan  Wiliiams  .  12 

Escaies,  Ibert  .  12 

Carmina  Burana,  Orff  .  '  12 


Ford  Foundation  — 
Notional  Music  Council 
Composer  Awards 

The  National  Music  Council  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  composers  imder  35  years  of  age 
who  wish  to  spend  a  year  in  a  secondary 
public  school  system  composing  music  for  its 
ensembles  should  make  application  between 
now  and  January  31,  1962.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  ^win  Hughes,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  National  Music  Council,  117 
East  79th  Street,  New  York  City.  Awards  for 
1962-63  will  be  announced  about  March  31. 

The  project  is  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  is  administered 
jointly  by  the  Fovmdation  and  the  National 
Music  Council. 


NEWSLETTER  CORRECTIONS— 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Item  10  (second  colunm)  should  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Wisconsin  Center  for  Theatre 
Research  instead  of  the  “Wise  Center”. 

“Music  for  Youth  Month”  Report,  page  17. 

The  report  of  this  project  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Womens  (Committee  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Symphony,  Michigan,  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong,  but  the  report  was 
prepared  for  the  Convention  by  Mrs.  Carleton 
Roberts,  Past  President  of  the  Midland  Sym¬ 
phony  Womens  Committee,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  the  convention. 

Symphony  Womens  Association  Annual 
Luncheon,  page  17 

Claudette  Sorel  speaker  at  the  limcheon  is 
under  the  Eastman  Boomer  Management  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Herbert  Barrett  Management  as 
reported  in  the  Newsletter. 

Jean  Madeira,  who  had  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  panel  but  who  was  detained  in 
Europe  by  additional  engagements,  was  to 
have  represented  the  Herbert  Barrett  Man¬ 
agement.  Miss  Madeira’s  husband,  Francis 
Madeira,  Conductor  of  the  Rhode  Island  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  who  has  made  many  concert  tours 
with  Miss  Madeira  in  the  dual  role  of  con¬ 
ductor  and/or  accompanist  graciously  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  panel. 

Mr.  Madeira  stated  that  he  echoed  all  of 
the  things  the  artists  had  mentioned  in  their 
discussions  under  the  title  of  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  the  Guest  Artist”  and  summarized  his 
views  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

“If  you  are  going  to  be  a  hostess  for  a  guest 
artist — feed  the  artist  at  the  time  he  or  she 
needs  and  wants  food — and  admittedly  those 
hours  may  seem  strange  to  some  people  but 
in  reality  are  geared  in  a  very  practical  way 
to  the  working  hours  of  the  artist.  Leave  the 
artist  alone  and  permit  him  as  your  guest  to 
establish  the  schedule  of  rest,  work,  practice 
and  conversation  which  will  permit  him  to  do 
his  best  work  for  your  orchestra  and  your 
community.”  Mr.  Madeira  plead  also  for 
the  artist’s  peace  and  quiet  during  concert  in¬ 
termission.  “Come  back  stage  after  the  con¬ 
cert.  The  artist  loves  to  see  you  then — but 
not  at  intermission”,  he  adviseid. 

Youth  Concert  Programming — ,  page  32. 

Included  in  Apendix  H  in  the  list  of  works 
written  especially  for  children  was  Phillip 
Lambro's  “Dance  Barbaro”.  Mr.  Lambro 
wrote  to  us  as  follows — “This  work,  ‘Dance 
Barbaro’  was  not  especially  written  for  child¬ 
ren.  The  work  was  originally  written  for  the 
Dance  and  also  for  the  Concert  Hall.  True, 
“Dance  Barbaro”  was  performed  at  a  Junior 
Student  Concert  given  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  last  April  4th  and  was  received 
quite  enthusiastically  by  the  teen  agers,  how¬ 
ever,  at  no  point  during  the  creation  of 
“Dance  Barbairo”  did  I  att«npt  to  “write 
down”  for  children.  I  met  many  of  the  young 


Relation  of  Preceding  Data 
To  Control  Group 

From  the  269  orchestras  surveyed  a  con¬ 
trol  group  of  74  orchestras  was  tabulated  for 
comparison  with  the  same  74  orchestras  that 
were  surveyed  by  BMI  during  the  1959-60 
season. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  74  ORCHESTRAS'  PROGRAMMING 
FOR  LAST  TWO  SEASONS 

1959-60  1960  61 


No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentage 

Contemporary  Composers 

Played 

American 

165 

57.6% 

142 

53.6% 

European 

121 

42.4% 

123 

46.4% 

Total 

286 

100.0% 

265 

100.0% 

Contemporary  Works 
Played 

American 

300 

49.5% 

342 

52.4% 

Eupropean 

306 

50.5% 

311 

47.6% 

Total 

606 

100.0% 

653 

100.0% 

Total  Performances  of 
Contemporary  Works 

American 

708 

37.4% 

844 

43.3% 

European 

1.187 

62.6% 

1.105 

56.7% 

Total 

1.895 

100.0% 

1.949 

100.0% 

Comparison  of 
Standard  Ropertory 
Played  to  Total 
Repertory  Played 
Composers 

Works 

Performances 

108 

379 

2,457 

27.4% 

38.5% 

56.5% 

117 

419 

3.145 

30.6% 

39.1% 

61.7% 

Relation  of  Standard 
To  Contemporary 

Composers 

Standard 

Contemporary 

117 

265 

30.6% 

69.4% 

Works 

Standard 

Contomporary 

419 

653 

39.1% 

60.9% 

Performances 

Standard 

Contemporary 

3.145 

1.949 

61.7% 

38.3% 

Listing  of  the  74  Orchestras  Surveyed 


Atlanta  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 
Baltimore  Symphony 
Beaumont  Symphony 
Birmingham  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Brooklyn  Philharmonia 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Charleston  Symphony 
Charlotte  Symphony 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Chicago  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Dallas  Symphony 
Dayton  Philharmonic 
Denver  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Univ.  of  Miami  Symph. 

Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Fresno  Philharmonic 
Hartford  Symphony 
Honolulu  Symphony 
Houston  Symphony 
Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Philharmonic 
Knoxville  Symphony 
Long  Beach  Symphony 
Los  Angelos  Philharmonic 
Louisville  Orchestra 
Milwaukee  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Mobile  Symphony 
Nashville  Symphony 
National  Symphony 


New  Haven  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Philharmonic 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Oakland  Symphony 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Plymouth  Symphony 
Portland  Symphony 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Philhar¬ 
monic 

Sacramento  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 
San  Diego  Symphony 
San  Francisco  Symphony 
Savannah  Symphony 
Seattle  Symphony 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Symph. 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Symph. 
Tampa  Philharmonic 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Topeka  Civic  Symphony 
Tucson  Symphony 
Tulsa  Philharmonic 
Utah  Symphony 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
York  (Pa.)  Symphony 
Youngstown  Symphony 
L'Orchestre  Symphonique  de 
Quebec 

Toronto  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Victoria  Symphony 
Winnipeg  Symphony 


people  at  the  concert  and  the  reason,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  they  enjoyed  the  work  was  because 
they  were  extremely  advanced  and  sensitized 
as  young  adult  listeners.  I  would,  however, 
certainly  love  to  see  “Dance  Barbaro”  on 
c^dren’s  concerts.  As  far  as  this  ccxnposer 
is  (x>ncemed,  they  make  some  of  our  best 
listeners.” 
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From  the  1961  League  ISational  Convention 

The  League  Story  1960-61 


Annual  Report  of  League  work  and  ac¬ 
tivities  presented  to  the  membership  by  the 
League  Executive  Secretary,  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  June  22,  1961  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Colleagues  and 
the  guests  who  honor  us  by  being  with  us: 

In  some  sections  of  our  country,  the  annual 
In-gathering  is  still  a  much  loved  and  honored 
tradition.  Elach  fall,  after  the  harvest  is  com¬ 
pleted,  each  family  brings  portions  of  its 
finest  harvest  to  the  In -gathering.  This  is  a 
time  of  thanksgiving  for  the  bounty  of  the 
land,  a  time  of  judging  of  the  excellence  of 
the  harvest,  a  time  of  sharing  goods  and 
produce  by  the  successful  ones  with  those 
who  have  been  less  successful.  It  is  a  time  of 
rededication  to  that  which  is  right,  strong  and 
valuable  for  the  citizenry,  and  the  community. 

I  have  come  to  think  of  our  annual  conven¬ 
tion  as  the  In-gathering  of  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestras,  Arts  Councils  and  those  many  in¬ 
dividuals  who  share  in  and  contribute  to  our 
work.  The  tremendous  scope  of  this  year’s 
In-gathering  is  immediately  evident  when  we 
review  the  advance  registration  which  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  from  at  least  one 
hundred  and  sixty  symphony  orchestras, 
nearly  thirty  arts  councils  and  twenty-five 
national  and  international  organizations.  In 
all,  there  will  be  between  five  and  six  hund¬ 
red  of  us  in  attendance  representing  all  phases 
of  our  work  and  coming  from  over  40  states, 
and  at  least  six  countries. 

Our  season  of  work  is  completed.  You 
each  will  have  opportunity  to  judge  and 
evaluate  your  work  in  the  light  of  what  others 
have  achieved.  Those  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  are  ready  to  share  their  ideas  and 
techniques  with  those  whose  work  has  been 
less  successful  during  the  past  season. 

The  rededication  of  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  musical  and  artistic  growth  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  communities  evolves  naturally  in  the 
course  of  our  three  days  together,  yet  that 
rededication  process  must  be  examin^  in  the 
light  of  the  basic  goals  and  standards  which 
we  know  to  be  vital. 

It  is  to  that  end,  that  this  year’s  conven¬ 
tion  program  has  been  built  around  discus¬ 
sion  of  four  basic  goals.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  in  order  that  the  League’s  year  of  work  be 
presented  to  you  for  evaluation  in  terms  of 
these  same  major  goals  and  purposes. 

Most  of  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  League — with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  memorandums,  reports  of  studies  and 
the  Newsletter,  with  the  broad  based  informa¬ 
tion  and  service  program  handled  through 
direct  correspondence  with  affiliated  groups 
and  individuals,  and  with  the  continuing  re¬ 
search  into  all  phases  of  orchestral  activities. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  then,  I 
shall  skip  over  most  of  the  daily  work  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  League  activity  and 
review  with  you  some  of  the  special  projects 
undertaken  this  past  season  and  planned  for 
the  coming  year, 

I.  Cooperation  Within  the  Arts 

The  full  flowering  of  the  arts  demands  the 
total  resources  of  man’s  creative  talents.  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  arts  councils  and  the 
League,  therefore,  have  a  prime  responsibility 
and  obligation  to  lead,  initiate,  encourage  and 
sustain  cooperative  work  between  the  arts 
and  arts  organizations.  To  that  end,  the 
League  has  engaged  in  the  following  activities 
this  past  season. 


A.  Legislation  Study:  During  this  current 
session  of  Congress  a  great  flood  of  bills  has 
been  introduced  which  bear  on  many  aspects 
of  the  arts.  Mindful  of  the  growing  swell  in 
legislative  interest  in  the  arts,  mindful  of  the 
League’s  obligation  to  assess  the  opinion  and 
convictions  of  our  member  groups  in  regard 
to  governmental  activity  in  the  arts,  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  has  instructed  the 
League  Executive  Secretary  to  undertake  a 
legislative  study  and  survey  during  the  fall 
months. 

The  symphony  orchestras  of  this  country 
form  the  most  closely  knit  association  of  arts 
groups  in  this  nation.  They  have  developed 
the  most  effective  central  coordinating  agency 
within  the  arts.  Their  boards  are  composed 
of  the  nation’s  cultural,  educational,  civic  and 
industrial  leaders.  Upon  the  orchestras  there 
rests  the  obligation  ^knd  privilege  of  assuming 
significant  leadership  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  nation’s  cultural  life.  That  lead¬ 
ership  cannot  be  permitted  to  extend  only  to 
the  local  communities  in  which  the  orchestras 
are  established.  It  is  needed  nationally. 

We  now  have  a  national  administration 
which  has  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
sincere  and  deep  interest  in  the  arts.  It  be¬ 
comes  our  responsibility  to  give  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  our  knowledge  and  our  leadership 
to  apprise  the  administration  of  the  cultural 
needs  as  we  know  them  to  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  League  survey  of  legislation  will  be 
the  first  step  in  this  process  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  League  affiliated  organizations  are 
urged  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  work. 

B.  Community  Arts  Councils,  Inc.:  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  League  took  an  early  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  of  the  coordinated 
program  for  the  arts.  Through  one  of  our 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grants,  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  undertake  a  survey  of  arts  councils 
which  led  to  our  inviting  representatives  of 
arts  councils  to  participate  in  our  annual  con¬ 
ventions. 

As  the  movement  for  local  coordination  of 
arts  activities  grew,  the  League  urged  the  arts 
council  representatives  to  form  their  own 
national  organization.  CACI  (Community 
Arts  Councils,  Inc.)  now  has  its  own  charter 
and  is  holding  its  international  conference 
simultaneously  with  this  League  convention. 

As  CACI  strengthens  its  work,  the  League 
continues  to  serve  as  the  administrative 
agency  for  some  of  CACI’s  work.  Arts  coun¬ 
cils  which  affiliate  with  CACI  receive  compli¬ 
mentary  voting  membership  in  the  League, 
and  a  summary  of  arts  council  activities  is 
published  in  each  issue  of  the  Newsletter, 

C.  Music  Critics  Association:  The  grant  to 
the  League  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
which  covered  our  eight  years  of  work  with 
the  music  critics  came  to  an  end  in  1960.  Our 
annual  music  critics  workshops  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Music  Critics 
Association,  which  is  now  operating  autonom¬ 
ously.  The  Critics  Association,  however,  has 
requested  the  League  to  continue  to  serve  as 
its  administrative  agency.  From  its  own 
slender  resources,  the  Association  makes  a 
modest  payment  to  the  League  for  this  work, 
and  we  contribute  the  additional  staff  time  re¬ 
quired  to  take  care  of  their  secretarial  work, 
assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Critics  Criteria, 
and  in  the  development  and  handling  of  their 
annual  meetings  and  workshops. 

We  feel  the  League  can  take  pride  in  the 
contribution  it  has  made  to  the  development 
of  the  critics’  own  professional  organization 
and  to  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  need 


for  adequate  training  and  continued  study  in 
the  field  of  musical  criticism  in  this  country. 

D.  Consultation  Services:  During  the  past 
year,  the  League  has  been  almost  engulfed  by 
requests  for  advice  and  consultation  services 
to  other  arts  organizations,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  civic  clubs  of  all  kinds,  educational 
institutions,  libraries,  national  periodicals, 
newspapers,  city  councils,  free  lance  writers, 
students  preparing  theses,  foreign  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  as  well  as  departments  of  our 
own  national  government. 

Through  various  appointments  the  League 
president,  executive  secretary  and  members  of 
the  League  board  are  serving  on  committees 
for  foundations,  the  Advisory  Council  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Music  Council,  the  UNEISCO  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Music,  the  National  Council  for 
Arts  in  Government,  and  interim  committees 
of  various  kinds  for  consideration  and  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  arts. 

This  work  makes  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
League’s  limited  staff  time  and  facilities  and 
is  non -remunerative  financially.  Often  it  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  our  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  obligation — whether  to  invest  League 
facilities  in  direct  services  to  the  membership 
or  to  carry  a  heavier  load  of  work  in 
areas  of  basic  concern  to  all  arts  efforts.^^^: 
try  our  best  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  two. 

II.  Artistic  Standards: 

It  is  only  through  the  highest  possible  artis¬ 
tic  standards  that  the  maturing  process  of  our 
musical  taste  can  take  place.  Symphony 
orchestras,  arts  councils  and  the  League, 
therefore,  have  an  obligation  to  bring  to  the 
public  an  ever  widening  repertoire  of  both 
old  and  contemporary  music  performed  at  the 
highest  possible  artistic  level  that  can  be 
achieved  by  each  respective  organization. 

Living  music — the  music  of  today’s  creative 
and  performing  talent — including  that  of  the 
young  composer,  conductor  and  solo  artist 
provides  the  life  blood  for  the  continual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  and,  therefore,  must  be 
recognized,  encouraged,  fostered  and  pre¬ 
sented  at  all  levels — local,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational. 

The  League  work  which  bears  on  artistic 
matters  has  been  wide  and  varied  during^Hi 
past  year: 

A.  Conductor  Training  Projects: 

1.  In  our  own  workshops  and  institutes,  we 
have  presented  seven  weeks  of  conductor 
study  projects — five  weeks  of  summer  work  on 
the  East  and  West  (Coasts  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  and  two  weeks  of 
study  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Steinberg.  The 
work  was  made  possible  through  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grants  to  the  League. 

Mr.  Steinberg  added  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  experience  to  the  work  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony  workshop  this  year.  Feeling 
that  the  ultimate  goal  of  conducting  study  is 
actual  music  making  for  listeners,  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  several  of  the  Workshop  partici¬ 
pants  to  conduct  one  of  the  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  City  Concerts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony — concerts  ordinarily  conducted  by  Mr. 
Steinberg. 

2.  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Interna¬ 
tional  Conductors  Competition:  The  first  such 
competition,  presented  two  years  ago,  was 
patterned  in  some  measure  after  some  of  the 
League’s  study  projects.  Again,  there  is  a 
linkage  between  the  work  of  the  League  and 
the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  the  1961  competition,  and  the  League  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary  has  been  appointed  as  one 
of  the  consultant  members  of  Ae  jury  for  the 
competition.  The  League  has  distributed  com¬ 
petition  announcements  to  the  conductors  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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3.  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  Con¬ 
ductor  study  project:  This  project,  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  will 
operate  entirely  separate  from  the  League 
projects  but  it  was  our  pleasure  to  distribute 
announcements  concerning  the  project  to 
U.S.  and  Canadian  orchestras  and  conductors. 

4.  Critic-Conductor  Project.  The  need  for 
the  work  of  the  younger  conductors  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  wider  audience 
is  a  major  problem  in  our  profession.  Many 
plans  for  achieving  this  end  have  been  studied 
and  discarded  due  to  the  extremely  high  costs 
involved. 

This  past  year  the  idea  emerged  to  take  the 
audiences  and  major  critics  to  the  conductors 
through  the  media  of  national  publications. 
So  it  was  that  the  League,  Musical  America 
and  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Fund  for 
Aid  to  Music  joined  forces  this  last  season  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  a  wider  audience  for  some 
of  the  orchestrcis  and  conductors  established  in 
the  smaller  cities. 

Leading  critics  from  metropolitan  areas 
visited  concerts  not  ordinarily  covered  in  the 
national  press  and  Musical  America  published 
the  reviews  and  biographical  sketches  of  the 
conductors  as  the  feature  article  of  the  May, 
19fiA^ue,  along  with  editorial  comment. 

^^rhe  League  has  continued  its  informa¬ 
tion  service  between  conductors  and  orches¬ 
tras  (Service  Member  Project)  as  an  aid  to 
the  conductors  in  finding  conducting  posts, 
and  as  an  aid  to  the  orchestras  in  selecting 
their  artistic  director.  Many  appointments 
were  made  as  a  result  of  this  service. 

B.  Service  to  orchestra  musicians. 

1.  Full  time  employment  for  professional 
musicians:  Of  paramount  importance  to  the 
League  is  consideration  of  any  and  all  plans 
which  can  lead  to  full  time  employment  of 
professional  symphonic  musicians.  At  this 
time,  we  wish  to  extend  our  congratulations 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  which  is  the  first 
United  States  symphony  orchestra  to  offer  a 
full  time,  year-round  employment  contract  to 
its  musicians. 

The  League  has  evolved  two  possible  plans 
for  full  time  employment  of  musicians.  Re¬ 
views  of  them  were  published  in  the  Oct.,  1960 
iss^^  of  the  Newsletter.  The  publication 
p^Bpted  inquiries  from  several  orchestras 
ai^Ris  a  result.  League  officials  have  had 
many  conferences  this  past  season  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  orchestras,  foundations  and 
the  AF  of  M  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  ex¬ 
perimental  projects  in  full  time  employment. 
At  this  moment,  we  cannot  report  any  specific 
results  of  these  efforts  but  can  only  promise 
continued  and  aggressive  work  on  them. 

2.  Summer  Workshops:  During  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  League  Workshops  for  Conductors, 
Composers  and  Orchestra,  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  orchestral  musicians  received  con¬ 
centrated  study  in  rehearsal  technique,  sight 
reading  and  ensemble  playing  in  a  total  of 
over  one  hundred  fifty  hours  of  full  orchestra 
rehearsal  plus  extensive  chamber  music  and 
quartet  sessions.  This  work  will  be  carried 
on  again  this  summer — starting  in  California 
just  a  week  from  today. 

3.  Convention  Workshop:  Again,  during 
this  convention  the  League  with  the  help  of 
BMI  is  sponsoring  the  musicians  convention 
workshop.  For  two  days,  first  chair  players 
from  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  will  offer  class  coaching 
and  study  to  orchestral  musicians.  Nearly  a 
hundred  members  of  community  and  youth 
orchestras  have  enrolled  for  this  workshop. 

C.  Composers. 

Attendance  of  composers  at  this  convention 
is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  League’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  the  living  composer.  Be- 
*ween  forty  and  fifty  composers  will  be  with 


us  during  the  next  three  days  for  mutual  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  art  upon  which  is  based  all 
of  our  other  efforts. 

During  the  year,  we  have  continued  our 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  League  Record¬ 
ing  Project  of  the  works  of  composers-in- 
ascendancy,  and  with  the  World  Music  Bank. 

During  the  coming  season,  this  work  will 
be  augmented  by  a  new  project  to  be  under¬ 
taken  jointly  by  the  League  and  the  Alice  M. 
Ditson  Fund  in  which  several  composers  will 
be  selected  to  be  the  guests  of  symphony 
orchestras  during  the  year. 

D.  Artists. 

The  League’s  work  on  behalf  of  increasing 
opportunities  for  the  young  artists  is  bearing 
fruit.  Wide  distribution  of  young  artists’ 
brochures  in  conjunction  with  non-profit  or¬ 
ganizations  existing  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
young  artists  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
number  of  engagements  this  past  season.  We 
again  are  working  with  the  Concert  Artists 
Guild  which  will  present  awards  at  tonight’s 
banquet  to  several  orchestras  in  recognition 
of  the  work  they  have  done  on  behalf  of 
young  artists. 

III.  Adequate  Financial  Support  of  the  Arts. 

The  enjoyment  of  music  and  the  other  arts 
is  one  of  the  great  human  forces  and,  as  such, 
merits  adequate  financial  support.  It  is  there¬ 
fore,  the  obligation  of  every  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  arts  council  and  the  League  to  do  all 
possible  to  develop  and  stabilize  the  funds 
needed  for  the  arts. 

A.  The  record  of  the  League  itself  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  goal  should  be  placed  before  you. 
We  have  enjoyed  a  10%  growth  in  member¬ 
ship  this  season  and  an  increase  of  over  10% 
in  our  basic  income.  The  League’s  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  increased  from  $5,100  last  season 
to  $8,500  for  the  season  just  completed.  We 
have  met  all  of  our  obligations  and  can  re¬ 
port  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  organization  a  modest  operating  surplus 
($970)  for  the  year.  Our  gross  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  all  grant  funds,  etc.,  totalled  $300,000 
as  against  approximately  $250,000  last  year. 

B.  The  League  continued  to  feel  a  grave 
responsibility  of  offering  services  which  will 
assist  each  member  organization  to  stabilize 
and  increase  its  financing.  To  that  end,  the 
following  services  were  offered  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  this  past  season: 

1.  Regional  Management  of  Orchestras. 

A  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
enabled  the  League  to  handle  an  experiment 
in  regional  management  of  orchestras.  This 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  orchestras  oper¬ 
ating  on  modest  budgets  find  it  practically 
impossible  to  pay  a  full  time  salary  for 
management  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
involved  is  too  heavy  for  a  part  time  em¬ 
ployee.  Furthermore,  if  an  orchestra  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  a  manager  at  the  salary 
it  can  pay,  that  manager  often  is  lured  to  a 
larger  post  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  some 
experience. 

'The  regional  management  project  was  un¬ 
dertaken  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  feasible  for  an  experienced  manager  to 
handle  several  orchestras  clustered  together 
geographically  and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  the 
plan  could  be  jointly  financed  by  cooperative 
work  between  several  orchestras  o{>erating  on 
modest  budgets. 

Our  experiments  in  this  project  indicate 
that  the  plan  is  both  possible  and  practical 
and  a  full  discussion  of  it  is  scheduled  within 
the  coming  convention  sessions. 

Under  the  regional  management  project  the 
League  also  was  able  to  make  a  number  of 
field  studies  of  orchestras  seeking  an  analysis 
of  their  operations.  These  studies  already 
have  led  to  reorganization,  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  organizations  involved. 


2.  In-Service  Training  of  Managers. 

As  we  have  reported  in  many  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  the  League  has  felt  a  serious  obligation 
to  increase  its  program  in  management  train¬ 
ing. 

We  have  just  received  a  new  grant  from 
the  Avalon  Foundation  to  enable  us  to  under¬ 
take  a  program  of  in-service  training  for 
managers.  Three  or  four  persons  wishing  to 
enter  this  field  professionally  will  be  selected 
during  the  coming  months  and  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  obtain  on-the-job  training  and 
experience  in  the  offices  of  established  or¬ 
chestras  during  the  coming  year. 

3.  Management  Course. 

The  League’s  annual  course  in  orchestra 
management  was  presented  last  winter  in 
New  York  City  and  will  be  offered  again 
during  the  winter  of  1961-62.  Limited  as  it 
is,  the  League  course  has  been  the  channel 
through  which  nearly  sixty  persons  now 
engaged  in  management  of  orchestras  and 
arts  councils  have  received  an  orientation  in 
this  work  at  the  professional  level. 

4.  Exchange  of  financial  and  operational 
data  between  orchestras  filing  their  own  in¬ 
formation:  This  exchange  is  carried  out 
within  three  different  groupings — among  the 
metropolitan  orchestras,  the  large  budget 
community  orchestras  and  the  small  budget 
community  orchestras,  and  proves  extremely 
valuable  to  orchestras  in  assessing  their  own 
work  in  comparison  to  that  of  orchestras 
operating  under  similar  circiunstances. 

5.  The  monthly  exchange  of  data  relating 
to  concert  attendance  was  participated  in  by 
over  a  hundred  orchestras  during  the  past 
season,  and  will  be  offered  to  member  groups 
next  season. 

rv.  Adequate  Facilities  for  the  Arts. 

The  full  development  and  enjoyment  of  the 
arts  demands  proper  physical  facilities.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  the  responsibility  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  arts  councils  and  the 
League  to  do  all  possible  to  develop  public 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  arts,  to 
assist  in  the  planning  and  financing  of  such 
facilities. 

The  League  has  continued  to  explore  source 
materials  in  acoustics,  in  construction  and 
financing  of  new  auditoriums  and  arts  centers. 
Sessions  on  these  subjects  are  scheduled  in 
this  convention  and  will  be  handled  by  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  persons  in  the  field. 

And,  now,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  have  sub¬ 
mitted  this  report  to  you,  and  to  ask  Mr. 
Edwards,  President  of  the  League,  to  tell 
you  of  recent  developments  in  conjunction 
with  the  League’s  own  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  future  facilities. 

Mr.  Edwards  announced  the  gift  of  forty 
acres  of  land  made  to  the  League  by  Mrs. 
Jouett  Shouse  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
development  of  the  League’s  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  suburban  area  of  Washington. 
See  July-Aug.,  1961  issue  of  the  NEWS¬ 
LETTER). 


ASCAP  MAKES  GIFT  TO  LEAGUE— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

The  new  edition  of  the  manual  will,  in 
effect,  be  an  entirely  new  publication.  Where¬ 
as  the  original  publication  was  concerned 
primarily  with  community  orchestras,  the 
new  publication  will  have  a  broader  base  al¬ 
though  it  still  will  retain  the  how-you-do-it 
character  which  proved  so  valued  in  the  first 
edition. 

Certain  sections  of  the  book  will  be  written 
by  experts  in  various  fields  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  work  and  Helen  Thompson  will  serve 
as  editor.  It  is  hoped  and  anticipated  that  the 
book  will  be  completed  in  time  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  1962  League  Annual  Convention, 
June  20-23,  in  Chicago. 
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The  League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Austin  Symphony  Orchestra,  Minn. 

Paul  O.  Heltne,  Conductor 
Kenneth  Welken,  Manager 
Burlington  Symphony  Society,  N.  J. 

William  J.  Mahan,  Conductor 
Fred  Hennings,  Manager 
Fort  Myers  Symphony  Orchestra,  Fla. 

Arlo  C.  I.  Deibler,  Conductor 
Lansdowne  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pa. 

Henri  Ellkan,  Conductor 
Princeton  Symphony,  N.  J. 

University  of  Utah  Symphony 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dr.  David  A.  Shand,  Conductor 
Orchestral  Society  of  Westchester,  Inc. 
Scarsdale,  New  York 
Simon  Asen,  Conductor 
Seymour  Rosen,  Manager 
Rochester  Symphony,  Mich. 

Frederic  Johnson,  Conductor 

SYMPHONY  WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Charleston  Symphony  Womens 
Association,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Mary  Armstrong,  President 
Columbus  Symphony  Womens 
Association,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Bentley,  President 
Midland  Symphony  League,  Mich. 

St.  Joseph  Symphony  Society  Womens 
Guild,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Taliaferro,  President 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Great  Fall  River  Community  Arts 
Council,  Inc.,  Mass. 

Richard  S.  Hasty,  President 
Miami  Valley  Arts  Council 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Wehling,  Chairman 
Syracuse  Council  of  Cultural  Agencies,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Walter  Gieselman,  President 
Yakima  Valley  Arts  Association,  Wash. 

York  County  Arts  Council,  Pa. 

Wilson  Russ,  President 

CONDUCTORS 
Aks,  Harold 

Easton  Pennsylvania  Symphony,  Pa. 
Alfidi,  Joey 
New  York,  New  York 
Bay,  Victor 

Beverly  Hills,  California 
Bloch,  Henry 
New  York,  New  York 
Canzone,  Jordan 
Illinois  Symphony 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Farberman,  Harold 
New  Arts  Orchestra, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Feldbrill,  Victor 
Winnipeg  Symphony,  Can. 

Fetler,  David 

Eastman  Collegium  Ensemble, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Forzante,  Lronello 
Calle  Donceles,  Mexico 
Johnson,  Frederic 

Rochester  Symphony,  Mich. 

Killough,  Richard 
New  York,  New  York 
Kober,  Dr.  Dieter 
Chicago  Chamber  Orchestra 
Kovalenko,  Oleg 
Duquesne  University  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Laszloffy -Keller,  Jerome 
Assistant  Conductor 
Florida  Symphony,  Orlando 
Mairs,  H.  Dudley 

Massapequa  Symphony, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


LEAGUE  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

June  1,  1960 — May  31,  1961 

A.  GENERAL  LEAGUE  ACCOUNT 


I.  ASSETS 

Balance  in  bank.  June  1,  1960 
Receipts — June  1,  1960 — May  31.  1961 


(a)  Earned  Income 

1.  Membership  Dues  . . . .  .  $29,718.75 

Orchestras  . . $18,095.00 

Arts  Councils  . .  ...  1.260.00 

Womens  Associations  .  890.00 

Other  Organizations  . 330.00 

Business  Firms  . 1.400.00 

Service  Memberships  . . 3.692.50 

Individuals  4.051.25 

2.  Newsletter:  Adv.  and  Bulk  Sales  1.421.72 

3.  Books  _ _  _  _ _  513.95 

4.  Mailing  Service  . 1.967.22 

5.  Management  Course.  1961  . -  1.915.50 

6.  Administration  of  special  projects  (exclusive  of  grants)  1.787.81 

7.  Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop  ..  11.829.70 

1960  . . 11.760.70 

1961  Advance  Income  . .  69.00 

8.  Income  from  Office  Rental  _  304.00 

(b)  Contributions  to  League  Maintenance  Fund  9.209.50 

1960- 61  8.522.50 

1961- 62  687.00 

(c)  Reimbursements  1.299.65 

Orkney  Springs  Workshop  Pictures  247.50 

WMB  Postage  8.74 

Telephone  refunds  26.90 

Equipment  30.00 

Travel  _  986.51 

(d)  Returned  checks  made  good  62.50 


Total  Income  $60,030.30 

Total  Assets 
II.  DISBURSEMENTS 

1.  Administrative  Costs  .  .  $31,881.58 

Salaries  -  $21,294.24 

FICA  Payment  . .  498.13 

Printing  — .  1.720.77 

General  Supplies  . .  922.48 

Postage  . 1.130.55 

Equipment  . .  .  _  1.140.82 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  823.38 

Rent  and  Janitor  Service  . .  .  2.812.00 

Utilities  . . . . .  - . .  414.62 

Insurance  and  Bonding  .  ...  894.59 

Auditing  Expense  .  230.00 

2.  Newsletter  .  6.151.10 

3.  Memorandums  843.01 

4.  Mailing  Service  ..  1.205.62 

5.  Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop  12.329.12 

1960  Convention  and  Workshop  11.147.57 

1961  Convention — Advance  Expenditures  _.  1.181.55 

6.  Management  Course.  1961  658.90 

7.  Travel  .  2.069.69 

8.  Miscellaneous  Expense  . 456.43 

Dues.  Subscriptions  _.  64.17 

Orkney  Springs  Pictures  250.50 

Corporation  Filing  Fee  .  2.00 

Board  Meeting  Expense  120.50 

Miscellaneous  . .  ...  19.26 

9.  Retirement  Income  Plan  Expense  1.067.45 

Advance  Deixjsit  on  Contract  1.000.00 

Mailings  . 67.45 

10.  Special  Project  Expense  (exclasive  of  grants)  ._  1.105.48 

11.  Maintenance  Fund  Campaign  Expense  .  1.294.28 

12.  League  Permanent  Headquarters  Expense  . . 108.86 

13.  Jean  Tennyson  Library  Equipment  135.44 

14.  Reimbursements  on  dues,  etc.  .  154.25 

15.  Returned  checks  . 62.50 


Total  Disbursements  .  .  $59,523.71 

Balance  in  Bank  May  31,  1961  _ 

III.  OUTSTANDING  ACCOUNTS 
Accounts  Payable 

Printing  (including  convention  supplies)  $  927.73 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  . .  .  340.66 


Total  . . .  $  1,268.39  $  1,268.39 

Accounts  Receivable 

Newsletter  Advertising  .  $  190.00 

Book  Sales  . . . . . . . .  33.92 

Newsletter  Sales  . . .  71.50 


ToUl  .  . . .  $  295.42  295.42 


972.97 


$  2,126.00 


$60,030.30 

$62,156.30 


$59,523.71 
$  2.632.59 


$  972.97 


Gross  Operating  Surplus  for  1960-61  .  $  1,659.62 

Minus  Advance  Payments  to  1961-62  Maintenance  Fund  _ _  687.00 


Net  Operating  Surplus  for  1960-61  Season  .  _  $  972.62 

IV.  ACCRUED  DEFICIT 

Accrued  Deficit  From  Years  Prior  to  1959-60  .  $6,337.36  (According  to  1959,  1960, 

Minus  Operating  Surplus,  1960-61  . . . . .  972.62  1961  audits) 

Net  Standing  of  Lea^e  General  Accounts.  May  31,  1961  ..  $5,364.74  (Deficit) 
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B.  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

In  addition  to  the  League  General  Account  reported  above,  the  gross  assets  of  the  League  during 
1960-61  included  the  following. 

Funds  available  to  the  League  for  special  projects  and  activities. 

Balance  in  Income  Expenditures  Balance 


Bank 

Jun*.  1960 

June  1.  1960  to 
May  31.  1961 

Total 

June  1. 1960  to 
May  31,  1961 

In  Bank 
May  31, 1961 

1. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  Grants 

Conductor  Study  Projects, 

Regional  Management  of  orchestras. 

Completion  of  surveys  $  58.285.37 

$  82,836.02 

$141,121.39 

$114,912.73 

$  26.208.66 

2, 

Avalon  Foundation  Grant 

New  grant  for  Management 

Training  _ _ _ _ 

15.000.00 

15,000.00 

15.000.00 

3. 

Modarelli  Memorial  Fund 

For  permanent  education  program 

(Controlled  by  special  Board 

of  Trustees)  . . . . . . .  4,899.94 

8.16 

4.908.10 

4.908.10 

4. 

League  Merchandising  Account 

Sale  of  Christmas  cards. 

placemats,  etc.  . .  . .  134.29 

258.74 

393.03 

327.42 

65.61 

5. 

Permanent  League  Headquarters 

Building  Fund  . . . 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

6. 

BMI  Advance  subsidy  for  1961 

Convention  Musicians  Workshop  .... 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 

1,500.00 

7. 

Advance  1961-62  Maintenance  Fund 

Contributions  and  Interest 

^on  account  . . . . . 

1.216.29 

1.216.29 

1,216.29 

1 

B  $  63,319.60 

$100,869.21 

$164,188.81 

$115,240.15 

$  48,948.66 

C.  In  addition  to  the  actual  cash  funds  handled  through  League  accounts, 
various  organizations  and  individuals  expend  funds  in  cooperation  with 
the  League  in  various  projects.  Members  of  the  League  board  per¬ 
sonally  handle  their  travel  expenses  in  connection  with  League  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  above  expenditures  have  totalled  this  year, 
approximately  . . . . . . . . . . $75,000.00 

U.  SUMMARY 

League  General  Funds  . . . . $  62,156.30 

League  Special  Accounts  . . . . .  164.188.81 

Additional  expenditures  by  organizations 
and  individuals  on  League  work  .  75.000.00 


LEAGUE'S  NEW  MEMBERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
Paradise,  Paul 

Needham  Youth  Orchestra,  Mass. 
Paterson,  James  Jr. 

Huron  Symphony,  South  Dakota 
Rudie,  Robert 
Rudie  Sinfonietta, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Schuman,  Henry 
Caecilian  Chaimber  Orchestra, 

New  York,  New  York 
Weatherly,  Robert 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
Hammond,  Louisiana 
Woitach,  Richard 
Assistant  Conductor, 

Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City 
Zinman,  David  Joel 
Assistant  Conductor 
Civic  Orchestra  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MANAGERS 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Midland  Symphony,  Mich. 

Carpenter,  G.  M., 

Civic  Symphony  of  Boston 
Dimmick,  Mrs.  Edgar  L. 

Scranton  Philharmonic,  Pa. 

Elton,  John  W. 

Toronto  Symphony,  Canada 
Kelliger,  Robert 
Oakland  Symphony,  California 
Mattison,  Donald  C. 

Wheaton  Summer  Symphony,  Illinois 
Parks,  Mrs.  Robert 

Memphis  Orchestral  Society,  Tennessee 
Perry,  Thomas  D.  Jr. 

Boston  Symphony,  Mass. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 


GROSS  ASSETS  FOR  1960-61  . . . . $301,345.11 

Accounts  Audited  by  J.  R.  Arnett,  C.P.A. 


College-Conservatory  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  Awards 
Honorary  Degrees  to  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Vittorio 


iiannini,  American  Composer,  and  Miss  Bertha  Krehbiel 

College-Conservatory  of  Music  of  Cin-  her  as  “an  outstanding  and  unique  figure  in 


cinnati  presented  honorary  degrees  at  the  the  field  of  music  in  Cincinnati.” 


Bahnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agnew  H.  Jr. 

Winston-Salem  Symphony,  N.  C. 
Felske,  Mrs.  C.  Longford,  Vice-Chairman 
Kalamazoo  Symphony,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Frank  T.,  President 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  Ohio 
Hancock,  Mrs.  Theodore  M. 

Syracuse  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Hoover,  Herbert  C.,  Resident 
Main  Line  Symphony, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leibowitz,  Mose 
York  Youth  Orchestra,  Pa. 


June  Commencement  to  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive  Secretary;  Vittorio  Gian- 
nini,  American  composer,  and  to  Miss  Bertha 
Krehbiel,  Executive  Committee  member  of 
the  College-Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  degree  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Thompson  who  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  degree  by  Mrs.  Louis  Nippert 
with  the  following  citation:  “Famous  for  her 
vigorous  leadership  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League,  Mrs.  Thompson 
without  question  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  encourage  the  growth  and  quality  of 
symphony  orchestras,  both  large  and  small, 
in  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Giannini,  introduced  by  John  Magro, 
President  of  the  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera,  as 
“a  composer  and  teacher  with  a  distinguished 
career  of  excellence”  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

Miss  Bertha  Krehbiel,  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  College-Conservatory,  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the 
Humanities.  Dr.  Louis  A.  Pechstein  summed 
up  his  citation  with  a  tribute  which  named 


The  Commencement  address  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Thompson  who  spoke  on  stimulating 
cc.reer  opportunities  in  music  for  qualified 
young  people. 


Rennolds,  A.  E.  Jr.,  Vice-President 
Richmond  Symphony,  Va. 

Spohn,  Robert  H.,  Chairman,  Exec.  Board 
Livingston  Community  Orchestra,  N.  J. 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


L.  to  R.  Dr.  J. 
Laurence  Willhide, 
Dean  of  College- 
Conservatory  of 
Music; 

Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive 
Secretary; 

Vittorio  Giannini, 
Composer; 

James  M.  E.  Mixter, 
President  of  College- 
Censervatory  of 
Music  and  President 
of  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company; 

Miss  Bertha  Kreh- 
biei.  Member  of 
Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  College - 
Conservatory. 
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LEAGUE'S  NEW  MEMBERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

COMPOSERS 

Fairlie,  Miss  Margaret 
Atlanta,  CJeorgia 
Ward,  Robert 
Nyack,  New  York 

BUSINESS  MEMBERSHIPS 

Herb  Shriner,  “Pops  Americana” 

New  York,  New  York 
Interlochen  Press 

Interlochen,  Michigan 
Orkney  Springs  Hotel 
Orkney  Springs,  Virginia 
Peninsula  Productions,  Inc. 

(Capt.  Kangaroo) 

New  York,  New  York 

MUSICIANS 

Collins,  Connie,  Horn 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
Fryer,  Judith  Anne,  Viola 
New  York,  New  York 
Lewis,  Stanley  I.,  Flute 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Livingston,  Eldward  A.,  Tuba 
Grand  Rapids,  Michian 
Myers,  Meu-garet  A.,  Viola 
El  Dorado,  Arkansas 
Niles,  John  Eldward,  Cello 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
Pryor,  Roger  Scott,  Bassoon 
Flushing,  New  York 
Simonson,  Mrs.  Maryellen,  Cello 
Akron,  Ohio 

White,  Mrs.  Margaret  Buehler,  Harp 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

Widlar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  French  Horn 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LIBRARIES 

William  and  Mary  College  Library 
Williamsburg,  Virginia 

INDIVIDUALS 

Baldwin,  Josh,  Field  Representative 
James  V.  Lavin  Co.,  ^ston 
Behrend,  Jeanne 
Composers  Forum,  Philadelphia 
Boomer,  Eastman 

Flastman  Boomer  Management,  New  York 
Carmichael,  William  C.,  Public  Relations 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Clark,  Melville  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Dougan,  Mrs.  Ronald  A. 

Beloit  Symphony  Guild,  Wis. 

Eaton,  Quaintance,  Flxecutive  Secretary 
National  Committee  for  the  Musical 
Arts,  Inc.,  New  York 
Gewald,  Robert  M. 

Gewald  Management,  New  York 
Humel,  Dorothy,  President 
Association  of  Womens  Committees  of 
Major  Orchestras,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ladd,  Mrs.  George  E. 

Wayne,  Maine 
Neal,  Harry  Lee 
Nelson  &  Neal 
Paris,  Tennessee 
Richardson,  Dorman  E. 

American  Community  Theater  Assoc. 
Franklin,  Ohio 
Trustman,  Benjamin 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Wedeen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan, 

Board  Members 

Concert  Artists  Guild,  New  York  City 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

November  27-28, 1961,  St.  Louis.  Meeting  of  orchestra  managers. 

January  8-9, 1962,  Chicago.  League  Board  Meeting. 

January  14-21,  1962,  New  York  City.  League  course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  20-23, 1962,  Chicago.  League  National  Convention. 

June  28-July  20,  1962,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Workshop  for  Conductors, 
Composers  and  Orchestra. 

August  4-18,  1962,  Orkney  Springs,  Virginia.  Workshop  for  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Orchestra. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 


Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  .  . . . - - - 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated - - - 

Position  held  _ _ _ _ — - - 

Date  - - - - - - 


Amount  Enclosed  _ _ 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 


Voting  Membership— Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils  Annual 

Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000  . . . . . .  $  25.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  5.000  to  $  9,999 _ 40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10.000  to  $  19,999 _  50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999  .  60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,9M _ 100.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  . . . . 150.00 

Associate  Memberships 

Ssmriphony  Women’s  Associations  . . . . . . .  $15  -  $  25.00 

Individuals  . 10.00 

Service  . . . . . . . .  15.00 

Libraries  _ _ 5.00 

Organizations _ 10.00 

Business  Firm  Memberships  .  .  $100.00-$250.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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